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This Institution entirely maintains and Educates 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Queen Victoria died on January 22nd; on 
February 1st the remains were removed from 
Osborne to Portsmouth Harbour; on February 
2nd they were transported thence by train to Victoria Station, 
and solemnly escorted through London to Paddington and on to 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; on February 4th (Monday) came 
the transference to their last resting-place in the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. It is given to few people to see for 
themselves and appreciate the full significance of what is really 
“national mourning.” Nations rarely mourn with the intensity 
with which they rejoice. If we look back over the history of any of 
the Powers for a century, or centuries, we shall be able to count 
on our fingers the times when an inexorable decree of fate so pro- 
foundly affected all classes of the community that the sorrow was 
universal and spontaneous. There have been times when events 
have deeply impressed and stirred public opinion, but there has 
probably been nothing resembling the national mourning which 
was evidenced in this country and throughout the entire world 
when Queen Victoria was borne to her last resting-place. It was 
even more noticeable on the funeral day than on the day of the 
death ; it was then that to most people was brought home the 
close of a mighty reign and of an era of epoch-making events. By 
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the special request of her late Majesty the funeral was essentially 
a military one. Not in this country, but abroad, there was just a 
breath of criticism, made, it would seem, by way of regret, at the 
elimination of the non-military, civilian element. The choice was, 
all the same, excellent. As the head of her beloved Army, Her 
Majesty selected the most fitting method of interment. To the 
deep gratification of all, the Navy was enabled to take an im- 
portant share in the last honours. Osborne House was the scene 
of the gathering of the Royal mourners, or, rather, of most of them 
near of kin to the dead Queen. Prominent was the German 
Emperor, who, despite some criticisms in his own land, had elected, 
at the express wish of King Edward VII., to remain in this country 
until the funeral was over, and had summoned to the Solent Prince 
Henry of Prussia, with a special squadron, and also his own son, 
the Crown Prince, on whom a few days later was conferred the 
Order of the Garter, destined for him by the dead Queen. It was 
a brilliant winter’s day when the body left Osborne for its last 
crossing of the narrow strip of water over which the Queen had 
made so many, many journeys. Escorted by troops and followed by 
the Royal mourners, the coffin was embarked on the Royal Yacht 
Alberta, which, convoyed by torpedo-destroyers, steamed slowly 
through the long double line of warships of British and foreign 
nationalities. The shore was lined by myriads of reverential 
spectators, and as the mournful burden neared the forts, these 
took up the last salutes of respect. So the vessel came to anchor 
for the night, and the first sad day was over. 


Saturday, February 2nd, was a day of mourning 

Ss ‘NX throughout the British Empire, and when the his- 
torian comes toreview the countless testimonies and 

tributes of esteem, he will be less struck by their universality than 
by their deep sincerity. The morning broke dull and cloudy in 
London, not “ Queen’s weather,” save, it may be, for an occasional 
glimpse of sunshine, but from an early hour the streets were full of 
mourners, mourning alike in garb and gesture. The great crowd of 
London has been abused; it has been rightly criticized for excesses of 
exuberance and displays of misplaced feverishness, but it was at its 
very best on the day of the Queen’s last passing through the ranks 
of her subjects. There has probably never been such a crowd 
in London ; neither of the Jubilee multitudes could compare with 
it in density. The streets were full of troops, representing all 
branches of the Services, but the arrangements, facilitated by the 
superb demeanour of the populace, were carried out with the utmost 
ease and smoothness. The military procession was marshalled 
at Victoria Station; it represented the Empire’s Army and justified 
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those responsible for the choice. Bluejackets again recalled the 
Navy’s part. A short religious service had been held on board the 
Alberta in the morning, and then a special train bore the coffin and 
the Royal mourners towards London. At eleven the body reached 
its destination, and then the long procession started. The route 
lay by way of Buckingham Palace Road, the Mall, St. James’ 
Street, Piccadilly, Hyde Park, from Apsley Gate to the Marble 
Arch, Edgware Road and London Street to Paddington Station. 
After the troops came the Military Attachés to the Foreign 
Embassies, the Headquarter Staff of the Army, the Commander- 
in-Chief and Officers of the Household. Behind the coffin rode 
the King, on his right the German Emperor, and on his left 
the Duke of Connaught, and immediately behind came the Kings 
of Portugal and Greece, some forty Imperial and Royal Princes, 
representing nearly every Royal House in Europe, and a brilliant 
assemblage of Ambassadors and special representatives. At the 
end of all were four State carriages, bearing the Queen and 
Princesses, and the King of the Belgians. Thus, taking an hour 
to pass a given point, the procession wended its way, amid trappings 
of woe to the sound of funeral dirges and the booming of minute 
guns, while the vast multitude uncovered and kept silence, to 
Paddington whence Windsor was reached. And there, Bluejackets 
replaced the restive horses and drew the coftin to the Chapel, 
where the service was conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the new King proclaimed. Simultaneously the churches were 
everywhere throughout the Empire filled to overflowing with 
mourners. 


It was the special wish of the King to open 
Parliament in State, and there was general satis- 
faction at his wise decision. Parliament had not 
been opened in State since the years immediately preceding the 
death of Albert the Good; when Queen Victoria attended after the 
decease of the Prince Consort she did so in semi-State only. The 
King’s personality affected the whole arrangements. It was at his 
desire, by the way, that no “forecast ” was officially issued, as has 
been the case in former years, of the King’s Speech to the Lords. 
and Commons. “The old order changeth.” It has probably 
changed for good in this respect, as there is every reason to 
anticipate that the King will regularly open Parliament in person. 
The State journey from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
seemed to offer to spectators the opportunity of witnessing a 
measure of ancient pageantry which has certainly not been seen 
in the present generation. The reappearance of the ancient State 
coach with its old-fashioned appendages and appurtenances, 
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brought thousands to line the route selected—the Mall, the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, Whitehall, and Parliament Street. The reception 
of their Majesties was tumultuously enthusiastic, while the novelty 
of the procession proved very attractive. Apart from the State 
coach, there were five State carriages bearing officers and ladies of 
the Household, while a number of other coaches containing 
members of the Royal Family preceded the procession, which 
left the Palace shortly before two and occupied half an hour on 
the journey. The scene in the House of Lords was very striking 
and stately, the brilliancy of the State and Court uniforms con- 
ferring quite an unusual splendour on this historic Chamber. The 
King and Queen entered by way of the Victoria Tower, and 
proceeded to their robing rooms, whence the procession of high 
officials, which met their Majesties at the Royal entrance, advanced 
solemnly into the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire as 
Lord President of the Council bearing the Imperial Crown. Space 
in the Peers’ Chamber had been carefully allotted, but it was of 
course impossible to find accommodation for a tithe of the number 
who were desirous of being present. Walking side by side and 
hand in hand in their State robes, the long trains of which were 
held up by young Pages of Honour in scarlet, the Royal couple 
entered and seated themselves on their Thrones. The Commons 
were still to come. They were duly summoned by Black Rod, and 
then ensued an undignified rush to secure admission to the 
limited accommodation. Even the Speaker had some difficulty in 
making his way to the Chamber of the Peers, while Cabinet and 
ex-Cabinet Ministers were jostled in the wild stampede of their 
followers. Some confusion resulted, and it might have been much 
worse had not many Members, knowing what was likely to ensue; 
abstained from attending the sitting. Still, the doors were at last 
closed, and deep silence fell on the House. The King had to 
take the Oath. The parchment containing the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, the Mass, and the Invocation of Saints, was 
duly presented by the Lord Chancellor, who read out its terms, 
the King, seated, but uncovered, repeating them after him. 


This Declaration, which has evoked strong protests 
netomat both in Parliament and outside—protests with 
which we shall shortly deal—ran :— 


THE KING’s 


‘*T doe soleumely and sincerely in the presence of God professe testifie and 
<leclare that I doe believe that in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not 
any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body and blood 
of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever; and 
that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint and the 
sacrifice of the masse as they are now used in the Church of Rome are superstitious 
and idolatrous, and I doe solemnely in the presence of God professe testifie and 
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declare that I doe make this declaration and every part thereof in the plaine and 
ordinary sence of the words read unto me as they are commonly understood by 
English Protestants without any evasion, equivocation or mental]l reservation 
whatsoever and without any dispensation already granted me for this purpose by 
the Pope or any other authority or person whatsoever or without any hope of 
any such dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever or without 
thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God or man or absolved of this 
declaration or any part thereof although the Pope or any other person or persons 
or power whatsoever should dispence with or annull the same, or declare that it 
was null and void from the beginning.” 


Then His Majesty kissed the Testament and signed the Declaration. 
This done he rose, put on his white plumed hat, and, in clear, 
audible tones, which were heard all over the Chamber, read the 
King’s Speech, of which we give the most vital passages :— 


‘* My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,—I address you for the first time at a moment of 
national sorrow, when the whole country is mourning the irreparable loss which 
we have so recently sustained, and which has fallen with peculiar severity upon 
myself. My beloved Mother, during her long and glorious reign, has set an 
example before the world of what a Monarch should be. It is my earnest desire 
to walk in her footsteps. 

** Amid this public and privaie grief it is satisfactory to me to be able to assure 
you that my relations with other Powers continue to be friendly, 

‘*The war in South Africa has not yet entirely terminated; but the capitals of 
the enemy and his principal lines of communication are in my possession, and 
measures have been taken which will, I trust, enable my troops to deal effectually 
with the forees by which they are still opposed. I greatly regret the loss of life 
and the expenditure of treasure due tothe fruitless guerrilla warfare maintained 
by Boer partisans in the former territories of the two Republics. Their early sub- 
iission is much to be desired in their own interests, as, until it takes place, it will 
be impossible for me to establish in those Colonies institutions which will secure 
equal rights to all the white inhabitants, and protection and justice to the native 
population. 

‘The prolongation of hostilities in South Africa has led me to make a further 
call upon the patriotism and devotion of Canada and Australasia. I rejoice that 
my request has met with a prompt and loyal response, and that large additional 
contingents from those Colonies will embark for the seat of war at an early 
GOtGS. 5. si 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS,—The Estimates for the year will be 
laid before you. Every care has been taken to limit their amount, but the naval 
and military requirements of the country, and especially the outlay consequent on 
the South African War, have involved an inevitable increase. 

‘* The demise of the Crown renders it necessary that a renewed provision shall 
be nade for the Civil List. I place unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary 
revenues which were so placed by my predecessor ; and I have commanded that 
the papers necessary for a full consideration of the subject shall be laid before 
you.” 

‘My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—Proposals will be submitted to your judgment 
for increasing the efficiency of my military forces. = 


At the conclusion of the Speech their Majesties resumed their seats 
for a few moments, the procession was re-formed, and wended 
its way from the Chamber. The ceremony was over. Outside, 
the great crowd was still waiting, and when the return journey was 
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commenced the enthusiasm was as pronounced asever. It was the 
first pageant in the new reign, and its significance was realized by 
those who witnessed it. It is idle to doubt that the full revival of 
the panoply of Court will be gratitying to the public instinct. 


The debate on the Address in Parliament was 
MAUNDERINGS IN conceived on the lines of weary talk and insincere 
criticism. There is much, very much, to blame in 
the Government’s conduct of the War, but instead of dwelling upon 
military shortcomings and mistakes, the Opposition based its main 
attack upon the grotesque charge that peace had not been con- 
cluded by the Government under such terms as would assuage the 
fears of the Boers and “ save their dignity.” Speaker after speaker 
advanced with the utmost confidence the proposition that we had 
only “to offer terms” to end the.War. Mr. Bryce was challenged 
to state the terms which should in his opinion be offered, and was 
very fairly caught. He could only reply that it was not for him to 
formulate them. It need scarcely be said that peace can be had 
upon terms. If we march our armies back out of the Transvaal 
and Orange Colony and restore to the Boers their independence, 
they would, no doubt, be only too pleased to accept our offer. But 
they would one and all firmly believe that we were afraid of them, 
that they were our superiors in war—in a word, that our act was 
due not to “magnanimity” but to cowardice. And they would be 
right. The future results of such a settlement could be nothing 
less than the loss of South Africa and the shattering of the bond 
of loyalty and sentiment which holds together the scattered units 
of the Empire. It would render nugatory the sacrifice of 13,000 
British and Colonial lives and the expenditure of £100,000,000. 
Of course any such settlement is utterly out of the question. 


On their part the Boers now demand, as_per- 
‘Ly BOER sistently as ever, their independence. That, say 
their spokesmen from Botha to Mr. Kruger, is 

their absolute and irreducible minimum. In a letter to The Daily 
News an Amsterdam Boer repudiates as absurd the very lenient 
conditions which Sir Edward Clarke has suggested, and declares 
that there is no difference between these terms and those of Lord 
Roberts’ Proclamation. Yet it would be dangerous to guarantee, as 
Sir Edward Clarke has proposed, the maintenance of the old Dutch 
laws, seeing that new and drastic land legislation of the type 
adopted by New Zealand will be required if we are to plant British 
settlers on the land. Another, and not less grotesque contention 
of the Opposition, is that twenty-four hours or so after the War is 
over complete autonomy is to be restored to the Boers. The 
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absurdity of this suggestion is obvious; it could not be made by 
reasonable men, who know that after the conquest of Canada a 
period of military government intervened, and that after the 
American Civil War it was found quite impossible to restore their 
rights at once to the conquered Southern States. After disarming 
your enemy, you do not—if you are sane—hand him back his 
sword or rifle forthwith, while his blood is still up. The only 
object of such a proposal can have been to snatch a factious 
advantage and to waste time. And while night after night is 
wasted in this insincere twaddle the nation looks despairingly 
on, with something like contempt for its professed representatives. 
In all directions legislation and reform are required. The building 
up of a new Army, the strengthening of the Navy, the prohibition 
of the sale of adulterated beer, the vast question of Protection, 
or at least Retaliation, versus Free Trade, and a score of other sub- 
jects demand the closest and most careful investigation. There 
is, too, urgent need, as the Globe Finance scandal and the wild 
eccentricities of the Jungle market have shown, for further com- 
pany laws, to protect the investor against the promoter and to 
prevent the wicked waste of millions that cannot be spared. Ad- 
uinistrative efficiency and how to secure it, the depopulation of 
the country and how to avert it, better education and how to 
impart it, each of these questions would alone consume a Session 
of serious discussion. But instead of efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of Britain, we look on at a Parliamentary game, in which 
neither side is in real earnest, and in which three-parts is make- 
believe. What wonder that many of our up to date journals cut 
down Parliamentary debates to a column, and that no one reads 
that column even then. Vow et preterea nihil is not a stimulating 
diet for beings with brains. 


There have been two incidents to break the 

INCIDENTS OF monotony of this round of vapid talk. An Irish 
ae member, Mr. T. O’Donnell, contributed to the 
gaiety of the nations by addressing the House in Erse, which, he 
contended, was his native language. He was promptly called to 
order. It would be a terrifying thing if we had Welsh, Gaelic, 
Erse, and Sanscrit speeches—a polyglot babel—in the House. The 
humour of the situation, of course, lay in the fact that not half a 
dozen of the Irish members themselves understood Erse, which is, 
_ for all intents and purposes, a dead language without a literature, 
The second incident was that of Lord Cranborne and the “ supple- 
mentary question.” Mr. Dillon, having asked whether the Allies 
in Pekin were pressing the Chinese Government to order four of 
its high officials to commit suicide, was answered by Lord Cran- 
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borne in the negative. Lord Cranborne asserted that the Chinese 
were inerely being urged to inflict the death penalty in the 
case of these officials, On this, Mr. Dillon put his question in 
a slightly different form, and received no answer. Finally he 
elicited from Lord Cranborne the statement “that there is an 
understanding that the Under Secretary should not answer supple- 
mentary questions.” The Speaker was appealed to, and held that 
the Ministry have the right to forbid an Under Secretary thus to 
answer ; but, he added, that if the House passed a resolution con- 
demning the practice, the Government would have to consider it. 
So the House proceeded to debate the matter. Lord Cranborne’s 
admission was certainly candid, yet there is no doubt that such a 
rule is necessary for national interests in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. It does not always follow that the strong and able 
administrator will be an adroit debater, and irreparable mischief 
might be done by incautious admissions, were anything like a 
cross-examination of Under Secretaries tolerated. For the rest, 
the positive results of the Session, so far, are limited to the half 
promise of a full enquiry into the conduct of the War, when the 
War is over. If such an enquiry is really held, and if the example 
of the Hospitals’ Commission, which has caused such general dis- 
satisfaction, is avoided—if, that is to say, full powers are granted 
to compel witnesses to attend, and if those witnesses are not care- 
fully selected from the ranks of semi-official optimists—the results 
should be very valuable. Mr. Brodrick is averse to publishing 
the detailed reports of the “ unfortunate incidents,” but, of course, 
they will be included in the matters examined in the course of the 
enquiry. Among the “enquirers” should be at least one or more 
military students familiar with history. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
whose writings on war have made his name a household word on 
the Continent and in America, should certainly figure in the list, 
which must not be made up of Front Bench politicians. And the 
complaints made by Colonials against our officers should be most 
carefully investigated. 


There is a general feeling that the time has come 
Tue Civit List. for a large increase in the Civil List. The late 

Queen, with the most painstaking economy, was 
only just able to make both ends meet, and this though she lived 
in retirement. The allowance which she received from Parliament 
was fixed as far back as 1837 at £385,000, of which £60,000 went 
to her Privy Purse. In addition the Duchy of Lancaster latterly 
brought her in £60,000 a year. But since 1887 the purchasing 
power of the pound sterling has greatly decreased; prices have 
risen ; the nation has grown much more wealthy ; and the claims 
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upon the Sovereign’s charity have enormously increased. It is 
not meet or decent that the ruler of our great Empire should live 
in shabby splendour, or be driven into debt. Yet one or other of 
these alternatives must be the result if the Civil List continues at 
its present figure. Already the King of Britain is the poorest of 
great Sovereigns. The incomes of the Emperors and Kings of the 
Continent range from two million sterling to £600,000, and this 
latter figure represents what England should allow her ruler. On 
such a sum a Court could be maintained. It is much less than 
many of the predecessors of Queen Victoria received, but then they 
had to pay certain salaries which now come out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Mr. Labouchere has announced his intention of opposing 
any addition to the Civil List, but his Radicalism finds small 
sympathy and support from the nation of to-day, which desires 
that the King, who is its chosen and anointed representative, 
should be able to represent it splendidly. The era of parsimonious 
middle-class rule has for ever passed. 


The Roman Catholics of this country seem intent 
2 ae upon snatching new advantages at the beginning of 

the reign. The refusal of Cardinal Vaughan to hold 
a solemn funeral service for her late Majesty is a painful illustra- 
tion of the intolerance which au fond is the distinctive character- 
istic of the Roman Church. As in Cape Town and Santiago de Cuba 
requiem masses were celebrated under Papal dispensation, it is 
pretty clear that there was no real obstacle but lack of goodwill in 
the Cardinal’s path. He excuses himself with the plea that the 
late Queen at her Accession had declared the sacrifice of the 
mass “to be superstitious and idolatrous.” As if this were not 
enough, a number of Roman Catholic Peers have protested against 
the renewal of this Daclaration by the King, and at the head of 
them stands the Duke of Norfolk, who lately went out of his way 
at Rome to insult a friendly and allied nation, Italy, and to wound 
the susceptibilities of every Protestant Englishman. Let us say, 
once and for all, that notwithstanding the immense and far-reaching 
influence of the Roman Church, notwithstanding its covert and 
subterranean intrigues, any Government which abolished the 
Declaration would have a very short shrift, and this though the 
real unpopularity of Romanism in England arises less from its 
doctrines than from the fact that it is a political and anti-national 
organization, which has all through this War striven to the utmost 
to hamper and injure England. Obsta principiis is the soundest 
motto in life, and we cannot be too carefully on our guard against 
Papal encroachments, 
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In the Far East British policy is steadily going 
_IN THE from bad to worse. An admirable opportunity of 
Far East. ° ; ; . 

foreclosing on the Peking-Shan-hai-kwan railway 

has been thrown away, and Russia has been permitted to force 
upon China, the inert and helpless, a new agreement, which to all 
intents and purposes makes Manchuria a Russian province. More 
than this, it once and for ever slams that “open door,” which 
Britain was once supposed to be ready to uphold “even at the 
cost of war.” No kind of commercial concession is to be granted 
to any Power but Russia in Manchuria. The crowning insult to 
England, the latest blow at British interests, is a clause by which 
Russia is to purchase the British railway from Shan-hai-kwan to 
Niu-chwang, the price being deducted from the indemnity de- 
manded for the destruction of the Russian railway in Manchuria. 
This means, of course, that Russia takes the line—as she has 
already taken rails, sleepers, and rolling-stock from it—built with 
British capital and mortgaged to British shareholders, without pay- 
ing a penny for it. It is a distinct violation of the Chinese pro- 
mise, given to Sir Claude MacDonald in October, 1898,:whereby 
this railway was not to be alienated. But the time is long past 
when Britain could expect any consideration or respect from either 
China or the other Great Powers in the Far East. From an answer 
given by Lord Cranborne in the House of Commons it is clear that 
the Government intends to take this humiliation “ lying down.” 
It has received verbal assurances from the Russian Government 
that the agreement is of a “ temporary and provisional character.” 
Well does The Daily Mail remind the country “that the Chinese 
Empire is also of a ‘ temporary and provisional character.’ It is 
destined to last only till Russia is ready to absorb it and digest 
it.” We have obtained nothing in return for this surrender of vast 
possibilities. What rights we possessed should certainly have been 
used as a lever to extort a full recognition of our claims in the 
Yang-tsze Valley, where again, as The Times correspondent at 
Shanghai has shown in a most depressing telegram, we have thrown 
away golden opportunities that can never recur. “It is four and 
a half years,” writes this correspondent, “since I last visited the 
Yang-tsze, and in the meantime British influence, relatively to that 
of other nations in this region, which we are supposed to have ear- 
marked, has not increased, but decreased in almost every direction.” 
Sonie morning we shall wake to find that what has happened in 
Manchuria has happened here also. Russo-Belgian railways from 
the north, Franco-Belgian railways from the south, are steadily 
approaching the Valley. All that the efforts and the sacrifices of 
two generations of Englishmen had achieved has been undone 
by seven years of flabby and short-sighted diplomacy. Some people 
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might be inclined to ask what is the value of the Anglo-German 
Agreement, which precious document now appears to be mere waste 
paper. Possibly the answer is to be found in this—that unless we 
show greater energy, courage, and foresight no one will aid us; 
others will plunder us. “In diplomatic matters,” says Mr. Colquhoun, 
“ Russia lays down the law which England submissively accepts. 
Britain talks loudly of her rights, but is unable to enforce them.” 
It is all too true, and the result will speedily be seen in contracting 
trade and in the complete ruin of our commercial interests in China. 
Meantime no one can fathom the intricacies of German policy in 
China. Count Waldersee has been talking of a wild expedition 
to Si-ngan-fu, into which we may find ourselves drawn, notwith- 
standing the aside that the expedition is merely a piece of “bluff” to 
compel the Chinese Court to execute and degrade the offenders in 
the Boxer outrages. As if such an aside were not likely to be over- 
heard by the Chinese. The end, not improbably, will be a German 
occupation of Pe-che-li and Shan-tung, since the “Armed Michael” 
is apt to stay when he alights. 


The great steel combine in the United States is a 
further menace to the none too flourishing British 
industries. Indeed, the intention of capturing the 
British market by flooding it with cheap iron and steel is openly 
avowed by the controllers of this gigantic trust. Everything is in 
their favour: inexhaustible supplies of the richest iron ores and 
admirable coal, quick and cheap transportation, concentration 
of management, efficiency of labour; and we may safely assume 
that Britain will not take steps to protect herself till her iron and 
machine trades are in ruin. Forewarned with us is never fore- 
armed, and the doctrinaire objection to a tariff, as an American 
economic writer, Mr. Young, has pointed out, will delay remedial 
measures till it is too late. Very significant is a Parliamentary Return 
just issued showing the prices and the time required by British and 
American firms to build certain bridges on the Uganda railway. The 
lowest British tender was £13 17s. 6d. per ton, free on board in the 
Mersey, and the time for delivery on board seventy-eight weeks, 
The lowest American tender was £10 6s., free on board in any 
British port, and the time, not till the bridges were “free on 
board,” but till they were erected was to be only forty-six weeks. 
No facts could show more eloquently the need for Protection, 
without which the Empire is becoming the dumping-ground for 
the surplus products of every tariff-protected State. We are 
adjured by the engineering Press not to emphasize these facts ; 
but that, after all, is the policy of the ostrich, which does not 
conduce to the security of that bird. The question for states- 
9* 
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men and for the nation is this: Is a staple industry, necessary 
to the commonwealth in peace and in war, upon which millions 
are dependent for support, to be allowed to be crushed. If so, 
what is to become of the workers and their families? There are 
no other avenues for their employment in this small and over- 
crowded island. Are they to go the way of the agricultural 
population, of the silk-worker, and the sugar-refiner? If so, we 
are menaced with an economic and industrial cataclasm, such as 
has not been seen in the world since the French Revolution, 
Other countries will instantly raise their tarifis when the American 
steel combine proves too dangerous. We alone are at the mercy 
of a capitalism, restrained by no humane motives, directed by 
aliens, and seeking to compass for their own profit our commercial 
overthrow. We fight, as it were, with bows and arrows against 
men armed with rifles and cannon, and our defeat under these 
conditions is as certain as can be anything in life. Yet Parlia- 
ment and the Press have small thought for these things: what is 
their interest compared. with that of Party politics ? 


Whatever the management of the War Office in 
the past, there are signs of energy and improve- 
ment under Mr. Brodrick’s direction. It is true 
that the status of the Commander-in-Chief has not been and will 
not be restored, as it was before Mr. Balfour’s unhappy changes in 
1895. This is a mistake, and for it Lord Roberts must be held 
personally responsible in part, as had he insisted upon the restitu- 
tion of the old powers to the office, his prestige must have secured 
what he wanted, and what is necessary in the interests of the army 
and the nation. It is true that, with his popularity and influence, 
he can always obtain what measures he requires, but his successors, 
without his name and his splendid achievements, may find it quite 
another matter. No doubt his modesty has prevented him from 
taking the action for which all Reformers looked. Notwithstanding 
this, Mr, Brodrick has so far done uniformly well, and is evidently 
striving to restore public confidence in the War Office. An ad- 
mirable appointment is that of Colonel Ward, who will succeed 
Sir Ralph Knox as Permanent Under Secretary, on the latter’s 
retirement. Sir R. Knox was a defender of the established order 
of things, and, as his public speeches and letters show, a confirmed 
official optimist. He cannot be acquitted of a very considerable 
share in the responsibility for the breakdown in South Africa, or 
for the failure to prepare large reinforcements last year. Colonel 
Ward is an officer to begin with; at Ladysmith his management 
and organization of the commissariat were such as to win universal 
praise, while his tact and ability are beyond dispute. He will 
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have full scope for his talents in ridding the Horse Guards of its 
deplorable traditions. One of the latest instances of War Office 
muddling, which has just come to light, is concerned with the 
provision of a rifle-range at Winchester. In 1897, the Headmaster 
of Winchester College, Dr. Fearon, proposed to provide a rifle-range 
at his own expense. He had arranged with the land-owners and 
only needed the consent of Whitehall. But Whitehall was so 
pleased with the idea that it decided to undertake the business 
itself. Three and a half years pass in dawdling committees and 
conferences, and finally Dr. Fearon is coolly informed that the 
authorities can and will do nothing. Small wonder that Mr. 
Brodrick is going to work with a besom ! 


{ Mr. Brodrick has been much attacked in Parlia- 
CUNERAL ment and in a certain section of the Press for 
his treatment of General Colvile, and we are 
promised further discussion of the subject. But it is now clear 
that it was with Lord Roberts’ full concurrence that this officer 
was recalled from Gibraltar. There is no wish to press hardly or 
unjustly upon leaders who have committed errors of judgment 
in South Africa, but the war has revealed many officers of high 
capacity, such, for instance, as Generals French, Pole-Carew, 
Hunter, Lyttelton, and the younger Kitchener, and these very 
rightly are felt to have the first claim. Henceforth no General 
officer is to be employed unless Lord Roberts is fully satisfied 
of his competence and efficiency. This is a step in the right 
direction. Meantime, all the world is wondering as to the inward 
explanation of a snub administered to General Buller. That 
officer recently issued a Memorandum dealing with the training 
and discipline of the troops. It was a sound and admirable 
document, but it advocated that commanders of single guns 
should be allowed to act on their own initiative, as otherwise 
“very favourable opportunities will often be missed”; notoriously 
they were often missed in South Africa through the need of sending 
to get the Brigade Division’s Commander's permission to fire. 
The War Office has bluntly and boldly cancelled the paragraph. 
Even if the right thing is being done, it is hardly being done in 
the right way. 


It is believed that among the proposals which will 

Army Rerorm. be laid before Parliament will be a measure to in- 
crease the Army by a large number of men. Where 

the men will come from and how they will be got are questions 
which it is not easy to answer. The stimulus which the War has 
given to recruiting cannot be expected to last; and it is notorious 
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that the additional battalions and batteries voted in 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 were not really obtained. The new units were created, 
but the number of effective men on the establishment did not rise, 
What did rise was the proportion of “ special ” recruits, 7.¢., under- 
sized youths unfit for immediate service. It was 18 per cent. in 
1896, 29 per cent. in 1897, 34 per cent. in 1898, and 34:3 per cent. 
in 1899. It is to be hoped that steps will be taken to diminish the 
number of ineffectives and to make certain that every man voted 
is of age and physique fit for foreign service. An increase in pay 
through the abolition of certain “stoppages,” which the soldier 
regards as unfair and unjust, is to be looked for. It is said, how- 
ever, that no steps will be taken to provide what the struggle in 
South Africa has shown to be a necessity for our wars-—a strong 
force of mounted infantry, fully trained and prepared for mounted 
infantry work. On February 7th the Government determined to 
raise the strength of the reinforcements to be sent to South Africa 
to 30,000 men. Of these 12,000 will be Imperial Yeomanry raised 
in England, 7,000 to 8,000 Mounted Police, 5,000 Colonials, and the 
balance Regular Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. The recruiting of 
the Yeomanry, in which force the pay is no less than 5s, a day, has 
proceeded with great ease and rapidity, and up to date nearly 10,000 
men have been enlisted. For the most part they are of excellent 
quality, and should do as well as their predecessors when they reach 
the front. In all, up to date, about 4,000 men of these various forces 
have sailed from England to South Africa. Australia and New 
Zealand have responded with undiminished enthusiasm to the new 
call upon their resources, though they are not willing to allow recruit- 
ing for the South African Police to proceed within their borders, as 
this force will be a permanent organization, and they naturally do 
not like to see the Colonies stripped for good of young, energetic, 
and brave fighting men. With such promptitude has Australia 
acted, that already some hundreds of her new levies are on their 
way to the Cape. 


The Report of the Hospitals Commissicn has no 
Mr. BuRDETT been consigned to that limbo of oblivion which 
COUTTS AND THE . .  s 
Hospirats. One would suppose the Government desired for it. 
Unsatisfactory and inconclusive it was, and Mr. 
Burdett Coutts has made serious complaints of the manner in 
which what evidence it considered was obtained. Mr. Burdett 
Coutts happens not to be a persona grata with his Party or with 
Parliament, and at times he clearly falls into exaggerations, yet 
there is no disputing the fact that there is point in his criticisms, 
and, that being so, it is useless for the Party journals to scold him 
in unmeasured terms. He complains that no real effort was made 
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to obtain the evidence of patients who had been through the hos- 
pitals at Bloemfontein :— 


«* At the time the Commission began its sittings in London ‘there must have 
been from 3,000 to 5,000 returned invalids who had passed through the hospitals 
at the times and places I have described. I cannot find that any patient was 
examined who was at the famous field hospital at Bloemfontein to which the 
report devotes two whole pages, and through which at least a thousand men 
must'have passed. . . The Commission gave one day to a State visit to Netley, 
well heralded and well prepared for, and about as useful for the purpose of 
obtaining evidence as an ‘ official inspection ’ is for finding out what goes on in an 
hospital. . . Without power to take evidence on oath, the method of examining 
these men and the surrounding circumstances are matters of vital importance, 
Their position is peculiar. They need to be heard in perfect privacy, separated 
from all surveillance, absolutely assured of immunity from consequences, re- 
minded of every point to be enquired into, led on to talk freely, and encouraged 
step by step to tell their whole story. It is useless to ask such men, ‘ Were 
you treated fairly well?’ or ‘Have you any complaints to make?’ Above all, 
they require plenty of time. Hurry or fluster them, and they close up at 
once. : 

‘* Considering all the deterrent circumstances to which I have alluded, the fact 
that of the 174 patients examined 47 gave evidence directly against the medical 
arrangements and 32 made some complaints, constitutes a very grave indict- 
ment.” 


Possibly Mr. Burdett Coutts is not aware that the names of two 
correspondents, whose evidence would have been of the utmost 
value, were sent in to the President of the Commission. Yet these 
witnesses were never called, because they were only willing to 
testify under compulsion. It is true, as he adds, that “in hardly 
a single case is the responsibility forsdefects pushed home to its 
true cause.” In a sensible article, commenting upon this state- 
ment, The Westminster Gazette points out that public opinion is 
steadily growing flabbier and flabbier in bringing home the 
responsibility for grave errors committed. In the era of the 
Crimean War there was no such tenderness to culprits in high 
places; in that day unsuccessful War Ministers were not promoted 
to the Foreign Office as the reward for their failure. In Parlia- 
ment Sir Walter Foster has urged, with good reason, that the 
Government failed to realize the deadliness of disease in war, and 
that, though fair precautions had been taken to provide treatment 
and accommodation for the wounded, quite insufficient allowance 
had been made for the sick. Unfortunately, the matter has be- 
come more or less a Party question, but it is certain that Mr. 
Burdett Coutts’ letters have aroused deep feeling throughout the 
country, and that if there is any further repetition of the blunders 
of 1900, the consequences would be most disastrous to the Govern- 
ment. We believe, however, that Mr. Brodrick intends to take 
vigorous measures against those who were at fault. If so, his 
action will be most heartily supported by the nation. It would be 
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intolerable if the country were to prove itself really guilty of that 
“intellectual torpor” of which the American, Mr. Brooks Adams, 
has accused it. 


The finance of the War has, so far, been as hap- 
hazard and wanting in foresight as the conduct of 
military preparations at home. In February the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to raise another £11,000,000 of 
Exchequer bcnds at 3 per cent. They were issued, not at a fixed 
price, but on the tender system, which is in many ways objec- 
tionable, as the public do not care to tender, and the capacity of 
banks and insurance companies to absorb the bonds is limited, so 
that this system generally disturbs the money market. The prices 
obtained for the issue was only from 97} to 974, and thus the 
country is actually paying £3 12s. 4d. for its money. And this 
with the credit of the British Empire! The following short 
summary of the borrowings of the Treasury may prove instruc- 
wre :— 


HAP-HAZARD 
FINANCE. 


lActual interest, 
including 
cost of 
redemption, 


Sum. Interest. Issue Price. 


£ Per cent. 

ROIS Give ss cec auc 30,000,000 2 98} 

Exchequer Bonds | 10,000,000 3 98 
3,000,000 3 984 

11,000,000 3 973 


”° 33 


29 ” 


Contrast this with the war finance of the United States. Their 
loan of £40,000,000, issued in June, 1898, was floated at a cost of 
3 per cent., and more than sufficed all needs. England, however, is 
paying about 4 percent. more, probably because of the want of busi- 
nesslike method and foresight at the Treasury. As Consols stood 
on January 30th at 964-3, with a net yield of £2 12s. 6d., it fol- 
lows that we could have borrowed, by floating a substantial loan, 
at } per cent. less than the Treasury is now paying. But Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach seems to prefer to live from hand to mouth, and 
to pay, like the poor, enormous prices for the article which he pur- - 
chases in small quantities. There are pessimists who maintain that 
the inadequacy of our defences is at last beginning to affect our 
national credit, and that Consols, which stood at 114 in 1896, are not 
below their actual value in 1900 at 963. There may be something 
in this—something also in the belief that the price of Consols 
were forced up to an artificial figure by the limitations on trust 
investments. 
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Whatever opinions may be held as to the finance 
of the war, there can be no doubt that courage and 
foresight will be required in framing the new 
Budget. There is a general impression that a further addition will 
be made to the heavy burden which the unhappy income-tax- 
payer has to endure, but, so far as can be ascertained, this 
impression is not well founded. The highest figure ever reached 
was in the Crimean War, when it ranged from ls. 2d. to 1s. 4d. It 
now stands at 1s., which is a high figure, though nothing to the 
4s. in the pound which the luckless citizen of Italy has to pay. 
Increased duties on tea, tobacco, spirits and beer are confidently 
anticipated, and it is thought that the duty on sugar will be re- 
imposed. There has been a tremendous rush to clear large 
quantities of the threatened articles, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has gone so far as to say that he is considering the 
practicability of making the new duties retrospective, so as to 
catch the speculative merchant. Further duties on tea and tobacco 
would not be easy to justify, as these articles already pay heavily. 
A tax on sugar of a penny a pound, where imported from a bounty- 
giving foreign country, a halfpenny where imported from non- 
bounty-giving countries, and a farthing on British Colonial sugar, 
would produce over £10,000,000, and prove an immense boon to 
the distressed West Indies, but as it is against the doctrinaire 
shibboleths of Free Trade the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
likely to impose it, although it offers a simple and easy means of 
raising a large sum. A tax of 10 per cent. ad valorem on foreign 
manufactured goods has also been mooted, and meets with much 
support. It would give £7,000,000, and would hit articles which 
are mostly luxuries. The state of our trade in the near future 
threatens to be such as to require the support of a strong tariff—if 
only as a political lever, to extort concessions from foreign Foreign 
Offices and to remind Germany, eg., that there are solid motives 
which recommend to her people an attitude of friendship to us. 


THE COMING 
BUDGET. 


The methods of that egregious body which calls 
itself the South African Conciliation Committee, 
and which spends most of its time in circulating 
malicious falsehoods about the behaviour of our Generals and 
soldiers in South Africa, have been severely exposed in The Daily 
Chronicle. Recently the Conciliation Committee issued a leaflet 
which purported to be a letter from a Lieutenant Morrison of the 
Canadian Artillery. It is always dangerous to give names or to 
afford any opportunity of verification when you are traducing your 
own country, and presently the leaflet came into the hands of the 
supposed author of it. He immediately drew attention to the fact 
that it was a hopelessly garbled version of what he had written. 


PRO-BOER 
FALSIFICATIONS, 
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Here are two typical extracts from the garbled and the real letter, 


side by side :— 


The Committee’s Leaflet. No. 65. 

‘* Bright and early we marched off. 
The Canadians, as usual, were in the 
advanced guard, with the 5th Lancers 
and two pom-poms, Colonel King 
commanded the advance, and General 
Smith-Dorrien the main body.” 


**As I stood looking, a woman, ilie 
owner of a very pretty cottage standing 
in a rose garden on a side street, which 
was being destroyed, turned to me, and 


Lieut, Morrison. 

‘Bright and early on Tuesday 
morning we marched off. The 
Canadians, as usual, were in the advance 
guard, with the 5th Lancers and two 
pom-poms. We were bound for the 
Steilpoort Valley. It was in 
the Steilpoort Valley that the Royal 
Canadian Dragoons and my guns used 
to have our little fights before Smith- 
Dorrien’s force mobilized here. 

“* When our little force used to go out 
in reconnaissance and get into the rough 
and rocky hills overlooking the valley, 
the well-fed burghers would swarm out 
of the farms in the valley and have a 
lot of fun with us. That we did not 
have any casualties was not their fault. 
It was also some of them who killed two 
of the Dragoons by dressing up in khaki 
and enticing them over to a kopje, where 
they shot them down in cold blood.” 

** As I stood looking on she turned to 
me and said, ‘Oh, how can you be so 
cruel!’ I sympathized with her, and 
explained it was an order, and had to 


puthetically exclaimed, ‘Oh, how can 
you be so cruel!’ I sympathized with 
her, and explained that it was an order, 
and had to be obeyed.” 


be obeyed. 

‘She was a good-looking female in 
distress, and had quite the dramatic 
style of an ill-used heroine. I certainly 
was sorry for her—we all were—until 
the house began to burn and a lot of 
concealed ammunition to explode and 
nearly killed some of our men.” 


The Cominittee ingenuously report that they copied their leaflet 
from The Manchester Guardian—a paper whose policy may be best 
described as disparagement of Britain and hostility to British 
interests in the extremest form—while this paper again copied 


from the New York Sun. Now the Sun has many virtues, but, 
unhappily, fairness to Britain is not among them: it is the last 
source to which honourable Englishmen would go for dispassionate 
evidence on such a subject. But the hysterical anxiety of the pro- 
Boers to accept and publish any story to the discredit of our Army 
is only matched by their reluctance to blame such ruffians as 
De Wet for the outrages on the peace-envoys and for their cruel 
treatment of their prisoners. It is high time that the Government 
used the powers which it does unquestionably possess to stop this 
pro-Boer campaign of slander, which is far more mischievous 
abroad than at home. 
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During the past month, after an interregnum of 
FR Respro comparative moderation, The Daily News has 
joined the ranks of the advocates of the enemy’s 
cause, and is now gleefully parading the fact that its circulation 
has risen by 10,000 copies. Apparently its publisher has forgotten 
the death of the Queen, which caused an enormous demand for 
newspapers, thus sending up all the average circulations in Fleet 
Street. There is no reason whatever to think that the pro-Boers 
are now more popular than they were two years ago; indeed, in 
the North American Review, Mr. Birrell sadly laments the fact 
that the constituencies have become Unionist, which in these days 
is as much as to say that they are on the side of their own 
country. How any Party which is tainted with sympathy for 
every enemy of Britain can expect to win votes, Mr. Birrell does not 
explain. There are many patriotic Liberals of the type of Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Sir H. Fowler, but then they do not 
cut themselves loose from pro-Boers of the Sir R. Reid and 
Mr. Labouchere type, and the voter is naturally puzzled. 


i The position of the Navy has attracted rather 
NEEDS OF THE ynore attention in the past month, and The Times 
has now lent its support to the demands of the Navy 
League, put forward in November, 1900, that the Mediterranean 
and Channel Squadrons shall be perfectly organized and prepared 
for war. These fleets are weak in cruisers, torpedo craft, and 
auxiliaries. There is a general feeling, due in part to the 
exasperating delays which now occur in the completion of all 
ships, and in part to the failure of the Admiralty to spend the 
money voted, that a large programme, spread over several years, 
should be taken in hand, This is now the procedure of Germany, 
France, and Russia. In his preface to an admirable little work by 
Mr. A. S. Hurd, The British Fleet: is it Sufficient and Efficient 
(Blackwood, 1s.), Admiral Fremantle says :-— 


‘I consider that a far-secing shipbuilding programme is necessary. All 
programmes, in this country at least, have resulted in far more efficient ships 
than those ships, such as Inflexible and others, built when a ship was wanted, 
as it were. One of the principal reasons for the recent delays in shipbuilding has 
been that ships have been ordered casually as the First Lord thought necessary 
for our requirements, and contractors could uot know long beforehand whether 


we should be building ironclads or cruisers, and ‘they could not prepare plant in 
advance.” 


The situation is growing most serious, as Russia is now completing 
ships with great expedition, notwithstanding her wretched financial 
position. Unhappily, in England there is very little public 
interest in the Navy. Our Navy League counts only 10,000 
members, whereas the German League, according to its own official 
returns, has over 600,000. Thus is Germany educating the nation 
and creating an intelligent appreciation of naval matters. Would 
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that we were doing likewise—for this will tell with tremendous 
effect in the near future. 


Deaths from poisoning by the arsenic in the 
— chemical decoction which some of our up-to-date 
brewers supply to the unhappy public as beer, still 
occur spasmodically, and it is calculated that in all about 5,000 
persons have been affected. It is not pretended that the ordinary 
man prefers the unwholesome chemical mixture to genuine beer, 
yet the Government does not seem inclined to take any steps to 
put down what is really a form of adulteration. Margarine may 
not be sold as butter, but chemical beer is permitted freely to 
masquerade as hop-brewed beer. The time has come to compel 
the brewer and publican to label the drink they are selling. Let 
the customer know what he is getting. Remembering the enormous 
taxes which he pays, he deserves the protection of the State. From 
the standpoint of public health, quite apart from considerations of 
commercial morality, it is not good that adoubtful and deleterious 
beverage should be retailed in place of a wholesome one. In 
Germany beer is inspected and tested by Government, and woe to 
the brewer who adulterates! In England, however, the alliance 
between the Treasury and the brewers does not give much ground 
for hope. 
Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Balfour have both 
suggested that in quick locomotion into and out 
of London lies the solution of the overcrowding 
difficulty. Mr. Balfour proposes fast motor-cars, run on the co- 
operative system, as the best means of rapid transit. But there 
can be no dispute that, whatever the vehicle, the steady increase of 
traffic and the persistent excavations in the London main streets 
for gas, water, hydraulic, electric light and telephone installations 
render fast movement impossible in the “rush” hours of the day. 
In ten years the daily traffic at the intersection of Euston and 
Tottenham Court Roads has grown from 3,009 to 13,000 vehicles. 
As it is, there are on the average four days in the week when the 
use of the cycle—a rapid transit appliance within the reach of all 
but the very poorest—is dangerous, from the watering or in- 
different cleansing of the roads. What is required is a new system 
of roads or tracks, open only to fast traffic, laid with asphalt, and 
free from the mud which is produced wherever horse-traction is 
employed. Tubes are not a financial success ; moreover, it is a wild 
anomaly that the human being should be conveyed through the 
bowels of the earth, to the necessary injury of his health, while the 
streets are given up to drays with goods or to the road-breaker. 
But the expense of cutting the new roads would be enormous. For 
municipal statesmanship it remains to accomplish what can only 
pe described as a herculean task. 


A REMEDY FOR 
OVERCROWDING. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


THE death of Queen Victoria has removed one of the most powerful 
influences that has shaped events during the latter half of the 
century which has just come to a close. The respect everywhere 
felt for her personality, her wide and accurate knowledge, her 
vigorous memory, and her rectitude of purpose, won for her a 
consideration among men of light and leading in every country in 
the world such as few Sovereigns have enjoyed. Her disappear- 
ance in the full possession of her mental faculties is a grave mis- 
fortune. The opening of the new reign takes place at a time 
when several problems of vital importance to England seem likely 
to force themselves on the attention of our statesmen. This is 
especially the case as regards the foreign policy of the country. 

In making up our minds as to the true foreign policy of 
England, we have been taught to consider, in the first place, our 
relations with Germany. There are many reasons why, if it were 
possible and consistent with high policy of State, we should many 
of us desire the most friendly relations, and even alliance, with 
Germany. The two nations have solemn memories in common 
which go back beyond the wars of Napoleon and long beyond the 
struggles of the Reformation, and are lost in the twilight times of 
history. The appearance of the German Emperor at the deathbed 
of our departed Sovereign, and his attitude during his stay in the 
country, made a deep impression on the nation. This was only 
natural, and the manifestations of good feeling towards him, and the 
expressions of a desire to be on friendly terms with the Empire of 
which he is the head, were creditable to our people. I have often 
maintained the great advantages to both Germany and England that 
would follow a comprehensive scheme of policy based on a good 
understanding between these two countries. I fairly say, however, 
that the hope of formulating such a scheme, at all events for the 
present, is in my settled conviction an idle dream. The time when 
it would have been possible to have concluded negotiations with 
Germany for combined international action, in which all the sub- 
stantial advantages would not have been almost exclusively on her 
side, was allowed to slip away. Whether an opportunity will again 
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be offered is a secret of the future. For the purposes of practical 
policy in the present we have to realize the fact that partly through 
the fault of English statesmen, and especially of Mr. Gladstone, partly 
through the steady and deliberate action of persons in authority in 
Germany, a state of mind has been formed in that country hostile to 
Great Britain to an incredible degree. This enmity is all the more 
difficult to deal with, and all the more dangerous, because it is both 
senseless and ignorant. It is hard to exaggerate the feelings of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness with which England 
is regarded in Germany. This hostility was assiduously cultivated 
by Bismarck and his satellites for the purpose of weakening the 
influence of the Emperor Frederic, and of his highly gifted and 
illustrious Consort. They were known to desire the gradual and 
prudent introduction of free institutions into Germany which 
would have placed the new Empire on a sure and solid foundation 
and hindered the formation of those class animosities which are 
steadily undermining that apparently imposing fabric. This was 
exactly what the forces of reaction and bureaucracy did not want. 
To foster the anti-English feeling was an excellent way to render 
unpopular proposals for administrative and constitutional reform. 
Recently it has been further utilized to obtain money for the 
Navy. Now, however, it has grown so strong as to have become 
inconvenient even as regards the relations of Germany with other 
Powers. It is certain that not long ago the Emperor of Austria let 
it be clearly understood that any serious action taken against 
England would imperil the Triple Alliance. It was this intimation 
that made the Anglophobe politicians in high places in Germany 
reconsider their position. That the Kaiser has been displeased 
with the vulgar demonstrations made in Germany against Great 
Britain is true. It is, however, beyond the power of anyone to 
alter suddenly in a country a state of mind which has been formed 
by insidious and steady work, never interrupted for a quarter of a 
century and more. We must also not forget that the hostility 
to England which now is universal in Germany has existed in 
Prussia since the days of Frederic the Great. That feeling was 
represented by his brother Prince Henry in the early years of 
the war caused by the adoption by Revolutionary France of the 
aggressive policy of Louis XIV. It held possession of many 
persons of consideration even in the most critical hours of the 
struggle with Napoleon. It has since grown with the growth of 
Prussia. There is no cure for it but time. For the present the 
most constant factor which England has to calculate on in inter- 
national affairs is the ill-will of the German people. This feeling, I 
repeat, is the more dangerous because it is unreasonable. The 
Imperial Foreign Office at Berlin and the confederated Govern- 
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ments of Germany must reckon with it. They have sown the 
wind, they are now reaping the whirlwind. This being the situa- 
tion, we cannot, whatever our personal feelings may be, afford fo 
ignore the embarrassment which the anti-English feeling in Ger- 
many may at any moment cause the Kaiser and his Chancellor. 
An English foreign policy which does not take this force into 
serious consideration runs a most grave risk of ignominious and 
even disastrous failure. 

When we turn from Germany to the Dual Monarchy we must 
admit that it would be impossible for any Government to be more 
friendly to England than that of the Emperor, Francis Joseph. But 
we must remember that the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy 
is mainly directed by the Emperor, and the demise of the Crown 
might be followed by a considerable modification of the policy 
hitherto pursued. It must be also borne in mind that the internal 
situation in Austria-Hungary is critical in theextreme. It is quite 
impossible to conceive that the present constitutional arrangement 
in Cisleithania can ever work. On the other hand, a return to an 
absolute form of Government is not possible. As far as Hungary 
is concerned it is, of course, out of the question.. No one can tell 
to what goal Austria-Hungary is moving. The stable element is 
Hungary, and it seems likely that the voice of Hungary will be- 
come more supreme. The growth of Hungarian power might very 
possibly tend to the maintenance of the present friendly relations 
with England, but no English statesman can safely calculate on 
the active support of the Dual Monarchy. 

The desire to be on good relations with France was a leading idea 
in the personal foreign policy of Queen Victoria. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that it will be adhered to in the future. 
Several circumstances have of late tended to produce friction be- 
tween England and France. German influence has been used to 
excite French animosity to England in the hope that perhaps France 
may forget her lost provinces. The Fashoda incident strengthened 
this feeling. It is, however, gradually coming home to the French 
mind that the humiliation of France in that affair was owing 
not to England, but to the egregious folly and weakness of those 
entrusted with the conduct of French affairs, who, in despite of the 
most friendly warnings, allowed their country to drift into a position 
from which England could not help insisting that she should recede, 

The country, however, with which it is of supreme importance 
that England should have relations as clear and distinct as possible 
is Russia. The fair consideration of these relations is difficult in 
consequence of the state of mind in which Englishmen for the most 
part approach them. Two distinct views are generally held in 
England as regards Russia. One set of men, not numerous, but 
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comprising persons of mark, try to convince themselves and others 
that the interests of England and Russia are identical, and rejoice 
at all signs of Russian expansion. Another section of the com- 
munity regards Russia as an arch enemy, and sees her malignant 
influence everywhere. Both these views are equally erroneous. 
The expansion of Russia and the growth of Russian influence is not 
always to be welcomed, and certainly not to be assisted, without due 
consideration by the statesmen of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
it is quite false to imagine that Russia is the evil genius of England. 
It would be easy to show that in many parts of the world the 
interests of Russia and England are not antagonistic. This is 
especially the case, I venture to think, as regards the interests of 
Russia in the Panslavistic question. The signs of the times seem 
to point to England as the centre of a federation of English-speaking 
nations. The leadership of the Slav race is what the future appears 
to have in store for Russia. This means a Slavonic Confederation, 
and the supremacy in Europe. Why England should regret such 
a result I fail to perceive. It seems to me that the true policy for 
both countries is to come to a clear understanding concerning their 
international relations. Most of all, it is of prime importance that 
the guides of the English nation in political literature and in 
Parliament should endeavour to examine more conscientiously 
than hitherto the lines on which English and Russian policy might 
move together. The importance of arriving at some conclusion 
in this matter seems all the more pressing in view of the certainty 
that the leadership of man in the century now opening must be 
divided between the Slav and Anglo-Saxon. 

There are many persons who deem it impossible that the rela- 
tions between England and Russia can ever be on a really friendly 
footing, for they insist that Russia is habitually careless of engage- 
ments into which she has entered. Others, again, contend that 
Russia has nothing to gain by the friendship of England. As 
regards the first point it cannot be denied that on more than one 
occasion Russian .pledges have been broken, apparently, at least, 
with cynical contempt for national honour and good faith. I 
think, however, on reflection, we shall be obliged to admit that in 
many instances these pledges were impossible to keep. This is 
especially true as regards the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
and towards the frontiers of our Indian Empire. No doubt these 
pledges ought not to have been given. England, however, is hardly 
in a position to reproach Russia severely on this point. Has she 
herself never given pledges that subsequently it has been found 
impossible to fulfil? When the expedition to Egypt was de- 
termined on, the Government, of which Mr. Gladstone was at the 
head, gave the most solemn assurances that the occupation of that 
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country by England was to be of a very temporary character. 
The present Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington, speaking 
on behalf of that Ministry, of which he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished members, declared in the House of Commons that we 
should withdraw our forces from Egypt in six months or so. More 
than double the number of years have passed away since then and 
the English occupation still lasts, and is likely to continue. No 
one at all acquainted with English political life will for a moment 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone was perfectly sincere when he said the 
presence in Egypt of English troops would not be for long. The 
high integrity of Lord Hartington cannot be questioned. But 
when a man of his extreme caution was induced to make the 
statement he did, we may well extend our charity to statesmen of 
foreign countries and not always assume as a matter of course that 
when they have been unable to keep engagements they made those 
engagements with the deliberate intention to deceive. 

Nor is Russia without good ground for complaint that she has 
not always been treated by England as she had a right to expect. 
One of the most unfortunate events in the last century, both for 
England and Russia, was the Crimean War. The Russian side of 
the story as to how the two countries drifted into that war is very 
little known in England. It was published for the first time in 
Thorton’s Foreign Secretaries of the 19th Century. It was 
unknown even to Her Majesty Queen Victoria till towards the 
close of her reign. It was at one time believed, and then it was 
denied, that when the Emperor Nicholas was in England he made 
overtures to the English Government of the day, in which the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen were the leading 
men, with reference to the partition of the Turkish Empire. These 
offers were said to have been politely but firmly rejected by the 
statesmen in question. What really took place was that Welling- 
ton, Peel and Aberdeen signed a secret memorandum promising to 
exert their personal influence to forward Russian claims to the 
guardianship of the Holy Places, to the exclusion of those of 
France. This was a promise to promote the interests of the Greek 
as opposed to those of the Latin Church. The gist of this secret 
agreement was the exclusion of France. And itis clear that to give 
to Russia the sole protectorate over Christians of the Orthodox 
Church in the Turkish Empire, which was involved in the claim 
respecting the Holy Places, was to make her practically the 
mistress of the fairest provinces of the Turkish Empire. It must 
be remembered that Russia claimed this protectorate under 
the Treaty of Kainardji of 1771. I am not concerned to 
discuss the validity of that claim. My point is that when, in 1853, 
Lord Aberdeen, one of the signatories of the secret memorandum 
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of 1844, became Prime Minister of England, it was only natural to 
suppose that the Emperor Nicholas should have imagined that 
the time had come when he might, without danger to the peace 
of Europe, call for the fulfilment of the Treaty of Kainardji, as 
he understood it. He knew, and often said, that if England and 
Russia were agreed, no other Power or combination of Powers 
would venture to oppose them. He had very good reason to 
believe that he would not incur the hostility of England, other- 
wise he would never have ordered his armies across the Pruth 
in June 1853, which act led to a series of events, making the 
preservation of peace more and more difficult, till eventually the last 
hope of avoiding a European war was dissipated when, on the 30th 
of November, the Russians attacked and destroyed the Turkish fleet 
at Sinope. I am far from saying that it would be just to accuse 
England of perfidy to Russia in the matter of the Crimean War, 
I merely wish, if possible, to try and persuade any reader who 
may feel disposed to think that Russia is not to be trusted because 
she has not always adhered to her engagements, to consider that 
there may have been extenuating circumstances for her conduct, 
perhaps even sometimes a complete defence. 

In dealing with foreign politics, we must never forget that the 
policy of States is always determined by their real or supposed 
actual interests. Religious passions even have seldom or never 
by themselves provoked wars. The first crusade, not to speak of 
the others, was to a large extent promoted by trade interests. If, 
then, we desire to have clear minds as regards the possibility of 
an Anglo-Russian understanding that would be workable and 
stand the strain of popular passion and ignorance in both countries, 
we must try and understand how the rival interests of England and 
Russia may be reconciled. ‘Those who urge that it is useless to 
attempt to come to a working arrangement with Russia because 
of her dishonesty, proclaim their own incapacity as politicians. 
Even if we admit that Russian methods are exceptionally dis- 
honest, it does not follow that they cannot be met, or that it is 
not possible in dealing with Russia to secure our own interests. We 
complain, and sometimes with a great show of reason, at the way 
in which we have been treated in connection with Russian 
advances in various parts of the world. In reality, however, the 
actions by Russia which caused these complaints have very often 
been due to the circumstance that we had not ourselves made up 
our minds as to whether they were seriously prejudical to us 
or not. 

The Russian Empire, as we all know, originated in the fusion 
of several nomadic tribes, which led to the formation of the Princi- 
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pality of Moscow soon after the incursion of the Golden Horde. In 
1482 Ivan III. took the title of Tsar of Moscovy, and laid the 
foundations of Russian power. The early Tsars of Moscovy ruled 
over a kingdom of about half a million of square miles. The 
Russian Empire of to-day compasses some nine millions of square 
miles. It extends from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific, and from the 
Arctic Ocean to Afghanistan and Persia. It posseses every variety 
of climate, and territory of every description. But no great nation 
is so badly situated as Russia in regard to access to the sea. She 
has four seaboards: the Arctic Ocean, the Pacific, the Baltic, and 
the Black Sea. The first is practically useless. The outlet to the 
Pacific is inadequate. It is often closed by ice, and is moreover at 
an immense distance from the centres of commerce. - The Baltic is 
closed every winter, and access from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean and the ocean may be made impossible in case of war. This 
want of access to the sea is a leading factor in Russian history, and 
must never be lost sight of by those who desire to understand 
Russian politics. It makes the internal progress of the nation diffi- 
cult, and is one of the causes why new territories are added con- 
stantly to the Empire. These annexations are often made in pur- 
suance of a design to get to the open ocean, and thus place the 
Empire on a parity with other Great Powers. It is not, however, 
the sole cause of Russian expansion, particularly as regards Central 
Asia, as Prince Gortchakoft urged in a famous circular as long ago 
as 1864. He contended that Russia in Central Asia was in con- 
tact with half savage nomad populations, and was forced, by 
the duty of securing her frontier and in the interest of 
her commerce, to put down raiding. To do this the tribes on 
the frontier must be reduced to submission. When this is 
done these tribes, after they have taken to peaceful habits, are ex- 
posed to the attacks of more distant tribes, against whose hostility 
they have to be protected. Then an expedition has to be organized 
against a more distant enemy. If, when this enemy is subdued, 
the expedition is withdrawn, the withdrawal is attributed to weak- 
ness, and things become soon as bad as ever. Then, in order to 
put a stop to permanent disorder, military posts are established in 
the midst of hostile tribes, and gradually these tribes are reduced 
to civility. But, again, other tribes beyond this outer line begin 
acts of hostility which have to be met as before. Thus, Russia is 
placed between the alternatives either of abandoning the defence 
of her frontier or of advancing further into a barbarous country, 
with ever-increasing expense. This defence of Russian advance in 
certain parts of Asia is surely worthy of consideration. England 
herself has often been forced against her will to a similar onward 
3* 
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march. Those, then, who see in all of the moves of Russia in 
Central Asia so many indications of an elaborate plan to contest 
with England the sovereignty of India, will do well to consider 
whether they do not take an exaggerated view. 

That vague designs against India are cherished in certain Russian 
circles I am not concerned to deny, and that schemes for the in- 
vasion of India have been worked out is notorious. The first 
definite scheme of the kind was drawn up towards the end 
of the eighteenth century by St. Génie, and submitted to 
the Empress Catherine in 1791. The Empress took no 
practical notice of it, and the project was allowed to drop, 
till, in 1800, a proposal for a joint invasion of India was 
made to Napoleon by the mad Emperor Paul. The moment 
seemed well chosen. France was then in possession of Egpyt, 
and could count on the sympathy and help of more than 
one Indian state. The expedition was to be made by different 
routes. A Russian army was to march by Khiva and Bokhara to 
the Upper Indus, and at the same time a Franco-Russian army 
was to move towards India through Persia, first of all in the direc- 
tion of Herat, and then of Kandahar, This scheme, which was 
almost entirely the work of the Emperor, came to nothing, but a 
Cossack army had reached the plains of Orenburg when it was 
recalled. Paul had been assassinated, and his son Alexander 
reigned in his stead. A proposal for the invasion of India was 
made, as we all know, by Napoleon to Alexander I. in 1807. 
That also came to nothing, as did a plan submitted to the Emperor 
Nicholas during the Crimean War by General Duhamel. The best 
known scheme of all is that drawn up by Skobeleff in 1878, which 
was considered a particularly good one, and has since been care- 
fully revised. This idea of invading India which is known to exist 
in Russia is unfortunate, because it tends to strengthen the position 
of English Russophobes, and, in truth, there can be no cordial 
feeling between England and Russia as long as it is encouraged by 
Russian authorities. 

I am, however, satisfied that in order to have a really good under- 
standing between England and Russia it is most essential that the 
former should definitely make up her mind as to Afghanistan, If 
a Russian army ever invades India it will be from that quarter. 
Now, Afghanistan is a mountainous country, very ill-adapted for 
the movement of large masses of men in battle formation. It is, 
generally speaking, a poor country, with a very variable climate. 
It is universally admitted that the base of supplies for an army 
advancing towards India must be the former Khanate of Herat. 
Herat can be easily reached either from Persia or from Central Asia, 
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To march an army from Herat to the present frontier which would 
be in fighting condition when it met the British forces, would be 
almost impossible. Outside the neighbourhood ot Herat the country 
is too poor to furnish supplies. Our wars in Afghanistan furnish 
some data as to the difficulties of provisioning an army. We have 
found that one camel is necessary to carry the supplies for every 
two men. I presume that no invasion of India by Russia could be 
attempted with an army of less than 300,000 men. Of these some 
70,000 would be required to hold Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, and 
the lines of communication. The fighting men would then 
number 230,000 men. These would be accompanied by at least 
150,000 camp followers and some 150,000 camels. Moreover, 
along the line of march another set of camels would have 
to be kept to provide food for the animals on transport 
service. These difficulties are explained with great lucidity by 
Alexis Krausse in his book, Russia in Asia, and no doubt all 
military authorities are agreed that an attempt on the part of 
Russia to invade India under existing circumstances must end in 
a terrible disaster. This is now as well understood in St. Peters- 
burg as it is in London or Calcutta. The Russian Minister of War 
must be as well informed as regards the defences of the Bolan and 
the Khyber as Lord Roberts himself. We may, then, assume that 
no campaign can be attempted against India until the gradual 
absorption by Russia of Afghanistan has taken place. In that 
event, the conditions would be at once altered. The Russian 
frontier would be the same as the Indian. Russia could establish 
depéts on her side of the border corresponding with those we have 
on our side. She could then, when occasion served, seriously em- 
barrass our action, or, indeed, under certain combinations of circum- 
stances, impose her will on England. It is sometimes—indeed, 
often—said that England will not tolerate the absorption by Russia 
of Afghanistan. Surely everyone acquainted with the history of 
the relations between England and Russia, and with the story of 
Russian expansion in Asia, will listen to such a remark with a 
smile. To me it is certain that Russia will be driven on by 
forces too powerful for the Emperor or any Minister to gradually 
absorb Afghanistan, unless we occupy the country ourselves. 
Strange as it may seem, I am firmly convinced that the first step 
towards establishing friendly relations with Russia is to establish 
such outposts beyond our true scientific frontier which high 
authorities place on the Helmund s> as to make idle every dream 
of an invasion of India. It would strengthen the hands of those 
Russian statesmen who desire that their country should give up the 
idea of tan unprofitable attack on India, and that Russia should 
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devote herself heart and soul to her trueand Imperial mission, 
which is the elevation and guidance of the Slavonic race. But while 
England should make her own position clear as far as Afghanistan 
is concerned, there is no reason why she should maintain an attitude 
of hostility to Russian expansion elsewhere. As regards Persia, 
there are, no doubt, points on which the English and Russian 
interests are antagonistic. But difficulties arising out of these con- 
flicting interests might be got over, particularly if England 
supported Russia elsewhere. We might bear in mind that the 
desire of Russia to be mistress of Constantinople is old and deep. 
More than any other Power, England has stood in the way of her 
realizing the object of her ambition. The aims of Russia on 
the Bosphorus and her action in Asia are most closely 
connected. She only began in earnest her move towards 
India in order in due time to put pressure on England, 
not to thwart her in the Balkans. Had she been permitted to 
establish herself at Constantinople, she would never have 
undertaken the conquest of Central Asia. What great interest 
England now has in maintaining the present arrangements in the 
Balkan Peninsula is not obvious. A good understanding with 
Russia would involve a change of policy, not only as regards the 
Turkish Empire, but also as regards China. Space does not permit 
me now to go into the question of the rival interests of England 
and Russia in China. I must say, however, it seems to me im- 
possible, even if it were desirable, to prevent the absorption ot 
Northern China into the Russian Empire. On the other hand, it 
would be perfectly easy to come to an agreement with Russia 
concerning spheres of influence in other parts of the Celestial 
Empire. 

In judging of the inducements which Russia has, on her side, to 
come to a working agreement with England, we must bear in mind 
the great want there is, especially in Asiatic Russia, of uniformity 
in race or religion. According to Alexis Krausse, who relies on 
the authority of Rectus, there are no less than 105 different species 
of humanity in Asiatic Russia. There are four different races in 
the Caucasus, fifty-nine in Siberia, and forty-two in Central Asia. 
The religious beliefs of the subjects of the Czar in Asia include 
almost every variety of breed. There are members of the Orthodox 
and of the Latin Churches, Shamanists, Buddhists, Jews, Brahmins, 
and Pagans. All these various elements have to be welded together. 
The country, which is in an extremely backward state, has to be 
organized. Friendly relations with England would at once enable 
Russia to develop the resources and educate the more backward 
portion of the people. Above all this, it would at once give her 
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greater freedom in her policy as regards other European countries, 
and enable her to rise to the full height of her Imperial 
mission. 
The grandeur of this mission is becoming daily more realized by 
a vigorous school of Russian statesmen. The union of the Slavonic 
race cannot be any longer considered an idle dream. The main 
difficulty which has hitherto impeded its realization has been the 
attitude of the Poles. This is rapidly changing. In Russian 
Poland the animosity of the Poles to the Russians is fading away. 
The progress of the country since the suppression of the last in- 
surrection in 1863 has been marvellous. Twenty years ago the 
population of Warsaw was about 300,000 souls; it is now more 
than double. Russian Poland is rapidly becoming an industrial 
country, and this circumstance has already begun to modify, apart 
from the spread of panslavistic ideas, the attitude of the Poles to 
the Government of the Czar. In Prussian Poland the panslavistic 
creed has taken a deep hold on the people, and is held with all the 
greater intensity because it is not openly confessed. It is, however, 
the Austrian Slavs that will give the signal for the move to unite 
the race. At any moment such a state of things might come to 
pass in Bohemia, where the Slavs are determined to restore the old 
Bohemian State. A serious move in this direction, which it might 
be impossible to hinder, would place Russia in the dilemma either 
to take steps to further the Czech cause even at the risk of a 
European War or to forfeit her claims to the leadership and devo- 
tion of the whole Slavonic race. Under such circumstances the 
friendship of England would be useful—an English alliance in- 
valuable. The formidable enemy which Russia would have 
to face would be Germany. England on the Russian side 
would mean, in case of war, that such a pressure would be put on 
Germany by the sea power of England, France, and Russia as 
would bring about an industrial crisis of such magnitude as to 
threaten the existence of the Empire. In any case, the ultimate 
triumph of Russia would be an absolute certainty. More than one 
Russian politician that I could name sees this clearly, and hence, 
among men of learning in Russia, the idea is gaining ground that 
the true policy for Russia is to stand well with England, and, if 
possible, strive to bring about an alliance between the countries. 
They consider that such a combination would be irresistible. 
Germany and her allies would be unable to make head against it. 
Even war would in all probability be avoided, the place of the 
Russian Empire in Slavonic development definitely secured, and 
Russia restored to the position in Europe which she held in the 
early days of Nicholas J., without, perhaps, having even to fire a 
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shot. If they were sure of the firm and active friendship of Great 
Britain, Russian statesmen would be quite ready to recommend 
their Sovereign to make considerable sacrifices, particularly as 
regards Persia, to obtain it; and there is no part of the world in 
which Russian and English interests appear to be more irreconcil- 
able than in Persia. It is notorious that in the highest quarters 
in Russia feelings of the greatest friendship for Great Britain are 
now entertained. It seems, then, that the time is rapidly coming, 
if, indeed, it has not already arrived, when the two countries should 
approach each other with a view of entering into a carefully 
thought-out arrangement, based on common interests, of such 
magnitude that each country.would have the strongest motive 
possible for rigidly adhering to its provisions. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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THE EMPIRE THAT FOUND HERSELF. 


I. 


Then a new voice said slowly and thickly, as though the owner 
had just waked up: “It’s my conviction that I have made a fool 
of myself.” 

The Steam knew what had happened at once: for when a ship 
finds herself all the talking of the separate pieces ceases and melts 
into one voice, which is the soul of the ship. 

“ Who are you?” he said, with a laugh. 

“I am the Dimbula, of course. I've never been anything else 
except that—and a fool !” 

Quite so: and what fools we have been! How we shall blush 
in the near future to remember a time when none of us in Britain 
understood that there really was a British Empire! to think that 
we talked about a “ weary Titan” when Britain’s pangs were only 
the ache of the growing sickness! For a whole mid-century our 
politicians fretted at the burden of Colonial administration : their 
idea of unity was that of the quack-medicine man—one box of 
Reform pills was guaranteed to cure all diseases in all climates 
affecting all sorts of constitutions, and was offered to all our 
Colonies alike without any attempt at individual diagnosis. Ifa 
Colony hesitated, or suggested a preference for special treatment, 
the politician classed it as recalcitrant, stubborn, and was anxious 
to let it go to the dogs its own way. Thus did our rulers, and we 
cared not a jot either way ; for in those days we were busied with 
the saving of our own souls, and did not so much as consider 
whether our fellow-Britons had any souls to be saved. 

It was evil enough, this blindness, for our own interests; but the 
worst of it was that we went nigh to ruin the faith of our Colonies 
also. By dint of much telling, and a good deal of ostentatious 
neglect, we almost convinced them that no Empire existed. What 
we did in 1854 for the Orange River Sovereignty—flinging it off, 
thrusting it into independence despite its protests—we were doing 
more slowly, more insidiously, for Australia and Canada during 
the fifties and sixties, and even—save for the episode of Lord 
Carnarvon’s Secretaryship—down to the middle of the eighties. 
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Then, with irritating deliberation, the Empire began to turn in its 
sleep, to wake up; then we began to comprehend what Seeley 
meant when, some years before, he had declared the Canadian and 
the Australian as much Britons as the man from Kent or 
Somerset. 

Yet that date of waking is a little unfair to oversea Britons; for 
most of them were Imperialists long ago, even in the days when 
our rulers talked cheerfully of “the eventual parting company on 
good terms.” There was, certainly, one critical moment during the 
career of the second Gladstone Ministry, when at last Canada and 
South Africa began to waver; when from Ottawa and Cape Town and 
Sydney alike came hints of contemplated independence and the 
“ elimination of the Imperial factor.” But these were mere incite- 
ments of despair, because the Mother Country seemed to have 
relapsed from its temporary Imperialism of the later seventies into 
a narrower and more parochial policy than ever before. The 
isolation and death of Gordon, the last and most conspicuous 
humiliation of those evil years, put an end to such wavering; 
Canada sent voyageurs to rescue him, New South Wales a contingent 
to avenge him: from that moment the Empire began to wake up. 

The process was slow enough. Parochialism, that was the 
enemy. For the essence of parochialism is not the limited sphere 
which you administer, but the limited aims of your administration. 
The “ vestryman ” in essentials is not so much the man who is one 
of a small body dealing with the business of a small area; he is the 
man who deals with that business as if his parish was the only 
parish in the world worth talking about—as though neighbouring 
parishes with kindred problems did not exist, or existed only to 
serve as dreadful examples. You can be  public-spirited in 
managing a town-pump; you can be parochial in ruling an Empire. 
And the Briton, independent and individualist, is always inclined 
to vestry politics, always prone to think he has no interests beyond 
those which are within the focus of his rather shortsighted eyes. 
Was it not Archbishop Trench who, in days when all our great 
Colonies were already ours, managed to travel as far as Gibraltar, 
and there expressed to England his amazement and his pride 


** To think that thou thy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea.’ 


So far! 
Certainly we were very parochial in the mid-century—but in the 
eighties even more aggressively so. What was the real-disgrace of 
Majuba? People have talked as if it was a Boer victory gained by 
dishonourable means, and therefore to be “avenged,” instead of 
being a skirmish of small strategic importance, and about the 
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pluckiest fight the Boers made during that war. It was not by 
the Boers we were disgraced, but by ourselves and our rulers, who 
(giving them credit for the best motives) meanly sacrificed the 
welfare of South Africa and saddled the Empire with all to-day’s 
burdens in order to save themselves from what they called “blood- 
guiltiness.” It was as if a man should draw back on the pavement 
and let a woman be run over, for fear lest his shoes should. be 
spotted with mud. All this may be past history, but it is still 
present politics ; for there are still parochialists of the same order 
in not inconspicuous positions. There are still men who seem to 
believe that, because they happen to live at the Empire’s head- 
quarters, their knowledge and their opinions and their consciences 
are the only ones which count. There are still journalists ready to 
attack any statesman who upholds the “predominance of this 
Empire,” ready to rival the narrowest vestryman in their contempt 
for “distant continents” and their talk about “our own shores.” 
Our own shores! The shores of Canada are ours, the sh::res of 
Australia are ours: Table Bay is a British port, though its waters 
wash a distant continent. We have said that for years; now we 
are beginning to feel it, to comprehend it—the Empire is finding 
herself. 


IT. 


And not a moment too soon, for one great Colony at any rate. 
Now, at last, we may call Australia one Colony—now, on the eve 
of Federation and while the picked men of her seven States 
are fighting as a single Australian contingent. But these two 
phenomena have a singular importance ; for, as Federation held 
within itself the danger, so the contingent will be the safeguard 
against that danger. Australia was rapidly becoming one within 
itself; the war has ensured that it shall be one within the 
Empire. 

The real risks of Australian Federation, from an Imperial point 
of view, were scarcely apparent to those who studied merely the 
Act which is bringing it about. In one point only was there open 
danger—in the clause which dealt with the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council. But that clause was merely a token of the spirit 
which animated many of those who constructed the Bill, and'most 
of those who voted for it. The recent Federation movement began 
in the manceuvres of a politician, as far back as 1890; when he 
fell, it languished. A few years later the people began themselves 
to take the movement in hand, somewhat to the disgust of the 
politicians. Wherefore the people’s ideas, not the politicians’ talk, 
shaped the new Constitution ; and the people’s chief idea has been 
for many years that Australia was set apart at the beginning o' 
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things to be the home of a noble and self-sufficing democracy. 
They do not put it in those words, but the translation is fairly 
adequate. So the root-idea of the new Constitution, as it grew to 
shape out of much babbling, was that sooner or later the Common- 
wealth of Australia must stand by itself, and that its powers and 
privileges should be adequate to that coming state of isolation. It 
was not, of course, put that way in the addresses of patriotic 
orators; it was not more than hinted at in the debates of conference 
and convention; but it was spoken abroad among the people by 
influential newspapers, and was accepted both among city working- 
men and free-talking folk of the bush townships as the ideal by 
which they tested the Bill for which they so overwhelmingly 
voted. 

Parochialism—that was the danger; an isolated, pettifogging 
Australia standing over against the isolated, pettifogging little 
England which satisfied us not so many years back, and was still 
till a year ago, the conception of England prevalent among 
Australians. But now ? there is nothing—it has been said before— 
that so easily fuses two races into one as the heat of battle side 
by side. Now we begin to know each other—not as cousins, with 
the slight cousinly disparagement of the other branch of the 
family, but as brothers of the best, knit brotherly together for the 
family’s honour; the younger free to go side by side with the elder, 
not behind him, but going along with him all the time in the way 
marked out for us by family traditions and the bent of the Blood. 
Parochialisin is the danger no longer; the men who build the new 
Commonwealth will be not so much Australians as Britons of 
Australia, tried comrades of fellow-heroes, welcomed already among 
the picked men of our race. 

The one pity of it is that, warm as they were at their first arrival 
in South Africa with eager loyalty, they were not plunged at once 
into the whiteh-ot Imperialism of Natal. That splendid little Colony 
has had much said in its praise—but nothing too much can be said. 
Only those who saw it in the early days of the war know to the full 
its absolute, unquestioning devotion—how it without a moment’s 
hesitation gave up to the Empire’s use all its resources, and sub- 
ordinated every detail of its administration to the Empire’s need ; 
how every English house, having rooms to spare because the men 
were at the front, became a home for the Johannesburg refugees, a 
hospital for the wounded and the sick. There were days when 
many of us doubted—the days of the retreat from Dundee, the in- 
vestment of Ladysmith, the encircling of the tiny Estcourt garrison 
—when England, to us who had gone out there, didn’t seem to be 
understanding or troubling herself much; but it was not Natal 
that doubted. The pick of her youth were in the besieged town, 
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or scouting as near it as might be in front of the Estcourt ridge; 
the pick of her manhood lay at Mooi River to guard, as long as 
they were allowed the spreading pasture-land from Boer raids. 
She waited, firm in the faith that England would understand ; and 
at the end of many days her faith was justified. It is an old story 
now, for the war has long since surged across the Drakensberg ; 
but it needs remembering—for our honour’s sake we must be eager 
to repay the devotion of Natal. 


III. 


So it is on the battlefields of South Africa that our peoples have 
talked together, “ brother to brother’s face.” And this about their 
talking must be noted, that they understand each other much 
better than we understand them. In all the outposts of the 
Empire there is one speech, one way of thinking; here at head- 
quarters we have evolved another, an official language, a routinish 
and “superior” attitude. Canadian and Australian blend with the 
Cape English instinctively—are of them, at home among them, by 
virtue of the freer life, the more open mind, the absence of tradi- 
tional formule. The Briton of the Home Islands takes much 
longer to settle down: the land is strange to him, and the ideas ; 
his soul cries out for discipline and order, as a young wife’s soul 
when she first thinks of “tidying out” her husband’s study. Our 
Yeomanry, fine fellows as they are, are still strangers and sojourners 
among a people that has taken the Imperial Bushmen to its arms. 

It is our business to alter this, if the Empire’s headquarters is to 
be also the Empire’s heart. We must learn to understand. One 
travels from colony to colony and finds men engrossed in their 
little tinpot politics and negligent of the big-world issues, and one 
is tempted to talk about narrowness. Sydney is narrow very often, 
and Ottawa is narrow, and Cape Town has been particularly narrow ; 
but there is no narrowness like the narrowness of the Londoner. 
“ Let a fellow sing o’ the little things he cares about”; but we 
shall never be an Empire truly and fully till we begin in some 
fashion to care about every part of it. This, then, is the task 
before us—not for our statesmen only, but for everyone that cares 
to call himself a Briton—to find out more about the lives of our 
fellows, to know more of the toils they undergo, the conditions 
under which they do their work; to add to our knowledge in- 
terest, and to our interest sympathy, and to our sympathy active 
delight in sharing their enthusiasms. “Warm hands, a cold 
heart,” says the proverb; is that to be true of Greater Britain ? 
After all, we spend a good deal of thought over Europe; we have 
a way of being violently and wrongheadedly sympathetic over 
nationalities we have very little chance of understanding; we can 
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very well spare for our own kin some of our interest in Finlanders 
and Macedonians. 

And this at least is certain: with us or without us, the Empire is 
made. We have theships,and most of the money, and a majority 
of the men; but there is enough money, there are quite enough 
men in the Britains oversea to carry out to the end that work 
which Britons are born to do. Canada and South Africa and 
Australia and the English of the Indies, East and West, will hold 
together now and henceforth, one and inseparable. They will hold 
by us because we are of the home, because we hold and guard the 
Abbey, the central shrine of our race. But—so the Greeks held by 
Delphi; yet the Delphian citizen was scarcely a leader among his 
fellows. We are a world-power now; we may be for centuries the 
head of the great world-power. Whether that headship is real or 
nominal depends almost entirely on what we do now. If we 
decentralize our imaginations—if we learn the speech of our 
brothers and understand their thoughts, and work brotherly side 
by side with them, doing each the world’s work by his own 
methods—then the Empire, that is just waking up, will go 
forward rejoicing through a long and happy day, every hour of it 
crowned with triumphant and enduring achievement. 


ArtrHur W. JOSE. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN HOSPITALS ENQUIRY. 


Last June the British public was startled by a terrible descrip- 
tion given of the treatment of the sick and wounded in South 
Africa. The picture was so circumstantial and so ghastly that the 
heart of England was deeply stirred. Mr. Burdett Coutts, the 
writer of the narrative, professed to write from personal know- 
ledge, and regarded it as his “stern duty to teil the truth, lest we 
forget,” while The Times, which published his communication, 
supported it with a leading article, in which the callous short- 
sightedness of the War Office was denounced. It is not my 
purpose to act as judge or advocate. Mine is a humbler task. 
Mr. Burdett Coutts, aided by The Times, claimed to have dis- 
covered a portentous scandal. He most certainly created a 
painful sensation, and added fresh pangs and fears to anxieties 
already great. This result he achieved by certain precise and 
positive statements. 

The public memory is proverbially short, and it will be both 
wholesome and instructive to test Mr. Burdett Coutts’ main and sus- 
taining statements in the light thrown upon them by the Report 
and the Evidence of the Royal Commission. I will take seriatim 
the “horrible details,” as The Times called them, which made up 
Mr. Burdett Coutts’ article and speech. The first appeared in 
The Times of June 27th, and the speech in The Times of 
June 30th. 

On the night of the 28th of April “men were dying like flies 
for want of adequate attention.” Mr. Coutts is speaking especially 
of the 12th Brigade Hospital at Bloemfontein. The death-rate in 
this hospital up to the 4th of May was under 4 per cent. 

‘The total number of enteric cases in the whole garrison on 
that day was 873, and the highest number of deaths in one day 
was forty. Mr. Burdett Coutts, when asked by the Commission 
what he meant by this phrase, gave this amazing answer: “ It is 
a question really of numbers of staff.” Possibly, Mr. Burdett 
Coutts would now defend himself by his superior knowledge of 
the rate of mortality amongst flies. 
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“Hundreds in the worst stages of typhoid lying on the hard 
ground, with no milk or hardly any medicines.” 

This is his description of the Field Hospital of the 12th 
Brigade. 

The number of enterics in this hospital on April 28th was 124, 
and the Report states that there was “no deficiency with regard 
to medicines, stimulants, and food, or of condensed milk.” “There 
was a deficient supply of fresh milk, but we think the resultant 
ill-effects have been much exaggerated.” Mr. Burdett Coutts 
states that there were “many bell tents with ten typhoid cases lying 
closely packed together: the dying against the convalescent.” 
The Report states that, with very few exceptions, “ there would 
not be more than four enteric fever patients in a bell tent, and 
that up to May 4th there were only four deaths in the bell tents 
altogether”; and the Evidence shows that the description of the 
“dying against the convalescent” rests on no basis of fact. 
Mr. Burdett Coutts more than once dwelt upon the horror of 
delirious patients, half-naked, wandering in the cold air night 
after night. The Report states that “ one, or perhaps two, cases 
occurred of men wandering away during the night.” These two 
cases were fully and satisfactorily explained in the Evidence. It 
is true that Mr. Sloan, in his evidence, contradicted this. The 
value of this evidence will be best estimated by a careful perusal 
and comparison of the sweeping assertions made by Mr. Sloan. 

Mr. Burdett Coutts, anxious not “to pile on the agony,” only 
refers incidentally to a visit to this hospital, when “ many typhoid 
patients were to be seen lying three inches deep in mud.” The 
Report states that “the tents could not fairly be called wet, and 
that the men inside could not properly be described as lying in 
the mud; that there were only a few days during the period 
mentioned on which it rained in Bloemfontein, and that the 
dampness did not cause any material suffering! or annoyance to 
the patients.” Major Hamilton, who met Mr. Burdett Coutts on 
this visit about 100 yards from the hospital, states that Mr. 
Burdett Coutts “was never inside the hospital at all.” So much 
for the mud story. Another incidental horror with which Mr. 
Burdett Coutts inflamed his narrative was that of a corpse stuffed 
into the only lavatory available for patients. The Report gravely 
remarks that, after careful inquiry in all quarters, they are satis- 
fied that Mr. Burdett Coutts was misled. It may be urged that 
for most of these mis-statements Mr. Burdett Coutts may plead 
the excuse of inaccurate informants, although such an excuse 
seems trivial when we remember the gravity of the statements. 
I now come to a specific statement which rests upon the personal 
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testimony of Mr. Burdett Coutts himself. “At Bloemfontein 
Station he saw eight wounded and sick men lying on the plat- 
form. They arrived, after fifteen hours’ journey in open trucks, 
at six o’clock in the morning, and they lay on the platform until 
3.30 in the afternoon, with absolutely nobody to attend to them. 
Four of them were dying. He knelt down, listened to ‘their 
whispered story, and took their names and regimental numbers. 
For those men to lie as they did on a railway platform with 
traffic in full swing was a disgrace. At last the ambulance of 
the Irish Hospital, happening to come down, took the men into 
their hospital; and he knew two of the men died there.” 

The Commissioners, evidently regarding this as a crucial 
instance whereby to test and demonstrate the value of Mr. 
Burdett Coutts’ statements, have gone fully into the case. One 
truck in a long train contained eight patients suffering from 
fever, which afterwards proved to be enteric. This truck was 
next to the engine, and immediately behind it came some 
empties, and then followed all the other trucks containing the 
other sick and wounded. By a mistake of the railway shunters 
this truck was unnoticed, and shunted with the two empties 
into a siding. The rest of the sick and wounded, 171 in number, 
were detrained. The eight men, at 9 a.m.—three hours after 
their arrival—were removed from the truck and put on the plat- 
form under shelter, with their blankets and great-coats, and food 
was given them. Meanwhile, Colonel Exham, the principal 
medical officer, had been informed of their arrival. He visited 
them himself at 11.30 a.m., and by his order warm milk and beef- 
tea were at once provided for them. 

The eight patients were then removed to the Irish Hospital, 
the last one arriving about 2 p.m. ‘ When Colonel Exham saw 
them at 11.30 a.m. he found them mostly asleep, and he says that 
none were in such a condition as to make an early removal an 
urgency.” Not one of the eight died from this attack of typhoid 
fever. The Report significantly adds: “The facts of the case 
speak for themselves.” 

Mr. Burdett Coutts mentions one incident, “ graver than all the 
rest,” of twenty of the worst cases of typhoid removed to a 
hospital and jolted across the veldt, with the result that four of 
the men died. 

The Report deals with this incident thus: “ We should perhaps 
refer to a suggestion that four men died in consequence of being 
improperly removed to the Portland Hospital. We have in- 
vestigated this and believe it to be unfounded.” 

One more illustration of Mr. Burdett Coutts’ personal testimony, 
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the only occasion on which Mr. Burdett Coutts seems to have 
come within sound of firing :— 

He states that after a disaster to the Inniskillings and Scots 
Greys he came across the wounded, who had been left lying from 
nine o’clock in the morning till 4.30 in the afternoon without any- 
one coming near them. They were then taken to a tin house 
fitted up as a temporary hospital. Two days after the doctor in 
charge was ordered to evacuate this hospital and send the 
wounded away. The doctor protested in vain against this, but 
insisted upon keeping three officers there. “It seemed to him 
(Mr. Burdett Coutts) a strange thing that the men who were 
dangerously wounded should be taken away from that hospital, 
but that the officers should be left. It was a somewhat unfair 
distinction.” Now for the facts; the Report states: “The am- 
bulances at once gathered the wounded men without any undue 
delay, three surgeons being present to attend them during the 
night. Some days after the wounded had to be removed, as the 
enemy were threatening the position. Before the removal three 
surgeons had consulted together and selected those patients who, 
in their opinion, could be removed with safety. No protest of 
any kind was made in respect of the removal by any surgeon. 
They all agreed that the patients who were sent could properly 
be removed. ‘Three patients, and three patients only, were kept, 
because their condition was such that they could not be trans- 
ported with safety to themselves. Of those, two were officers 
and one was a private. They were kept wholly irrespective of 
questions of rank.” 

This last case is fairly typical of Mr. Burdett Coutts’ reliability. 
If anyone will take the trouble to test the statements made by 
Mr. Burdett Coutts by the Evidence and the Report of the Com- 
mission, they will find that his statements are, without exception, 
unreliable, and almost every figure he quotes is inaccurate. 
Two instructive incidents are given in the Evidence. Surgeon- 
General Wilson, the principal medical officer in South Africa, 
described Mr. Murray Guthrie, secretary to the American Hospital, 
coming up to him with his note-book, which he tapped with 
much pleasure, exclaiming, “I have got twenty-five charges of 
neglect here against the R.A.M.C.” Surgeon-General Wilson 
replied, “I told him (Mr. Guthrie) it was a pity he did not tell 
me when he had got twenty-four, as we saw each other every 
day.” Lord Stanley, in his evidence, states that he informed 
Mr. Burdett Coutts that he could not allow him to stay longer 
at Bloemfontein. Mr. Burdett Coutts then said “he was sorry, 
but if he could not have any further time at Bloemfontein he 
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would have to make a bad report of the hospitals there.” The 
Commissioners, in their Report, have thought it desirable to give 
one illustration of Mr. Burdett Coutts’ methods: “ Between the 
29th of March and the 17th of April, the army at Bloemfontein 
had never more than one day’s reserve of food accumulated, 
though a reserve of food was urgently necessary for a speedy 
advance towards Pretoria.” 

“ For that advance, in addition to food, there were also urgently 
needed a supply of ammunition, horses, and mules for transport, 
horsesforremounts, and baggage material,” and it was not until the 
3rd of May that this reserve of food and sufficient equipment had 
been obtained. During this critical period Mr. Burdett Coutts 
denounces the authorities for not having brought up to Bloem- 
fontein hospital equipment and necessaries, the fact being that 
the military authorities, guided by the pressure of military 
necessities, had to decide what material should be first sent up 
into Bloemfontein. The Report points out the extreme difficulty 
of the situation, and emphatically calls attention “to the extra- 
ordinarily good work done by the railway and military authorities 
with their single line.” At this moment of stress Mr. Burdett 
Coutts gets his own four horses and two grooms sent up from 
Cape Town to Bloemfontein. The way in which he managed 
this had best be stated in the words of the Report :—“ At that time 
horses were being sent up because remounts were urgently needed at the 
front, and his (Mr. Burdett Coutts’) horses were forwarded because 
they were consigned as remounts to an officer at the front.” The 
Commissioners publish the whole correspondence relating to this 
significant incident in the Appendix. 

Small wonder that Mr. Burdett Coutts is dissatisfied with the 
Report. The Times, in their leading article of January 24th, gave 
Mr. Burdett Coutts a broad hint to be quiet, but unwisely he 
neglected this friendly advice. 

It may well be that there were defects in the hospital arrange- 
ments in South Africa. Those of us who have had relatives in 
those hospitals feel a profound debt of gratitude for the care and 
treatment given to the patients, and it seems a mere act of 
justice to protest, however feebly, against the sensational state- 
ments of those who seem mainly concerned upon creating a 
scandal. Moreover, the cause of reform is never, in the long run, 
helped forward by the sensation-monger. The weighty words 
with which the Royal Commissioners conclude their Report 
deserve attention :— 

“We desire to say that, in our judgment, reviewing the 
campaign as a whole, it has not been one where it can properly 
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be said that the medical and hospital arrangements have broken 
down. There has been nothing in the nature of a scandal with 
regard to the care of the sick and wounded; no general or wide- 
spread neglect of patients, or indifference to their suffering. And 
all witnesses of experience in other wars are practically unani- 
mous in the view that, taking it all in all, in no campaign have 
the sick and wounded been so well looked after as they have 
been in this.” 
A. G. ASAPH, 
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THE FUTURE OF THE YEOMANRY—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FRONT. 


A War OFFICE COMMITTEE has been appointed to consider 
what changes are needed in Yeomanry organization, equipment, 
and training. This announcement in the daily Press was re- 
ceived with a certain amount of astonishment by the officers of 
the Imperial Yeomanry, most of whom are now serving in 
South Africa; they naturally expected that their return would 
be awaited before any organic changes in the Yeomanry were 
settled upon ; and my only excuse for offering these few sugges- 
tions is that I have been a Yeoman for nearly twenty years and 
that I feel the very greatest interest in the future of that force. 

In writing on a subject of this nature it is extremely difficult to 
avoid dealing with the more general questions of training for the 
Army; thus the general lines of training for all mounted troops, 
in musketry, &c., must occasionally be touched on in the course 
of this paper, but I have, as far as possible, endeavoured to avoid 
such subjects and to confine myself to purely Yeomanry questions. 

I must apologize for the imperfect and fragmentary way in 
which these notes are presented to the public, my only excuse 
being that they have been written under the stress of service in 
the field, and that it is quite impossible for me to consult any 
books of reference; there may, therefore, be mistakes of detail in 
them. Owing to the irregular arrival, and, in many cases, the 
non-arrival of newspapers, it has been very difficult to follow the 
steps which have been taken during the past year to remedy the 
defects of Yeomanry organization and training, so that it is quite 
possible some of my suggestions may already have been carried 
into effect. 

It may be objected to the general scope of my proposals that 
they are too ambitious, this I can hardly admit, as so many of 
my proposed reforms, especially with reference to the education 
of officers, are already in force amongst Volunteers; but, even 
supposing them to be too ambitious, and, consequently, to have a 
tendency to diminish the numbers of officers and men in the 
Yeomanry, I cannot help thinking that it would be better to have 
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a small, well-trained and organized body of officers and men, than 
a large one defective in both these qualities. 

No apology need be made for trying to interest the public in 
the question of Yeomanry reform, as the Imperial Yeomanry, 
largely drawn both in officers and men from the British Yeo- 
manry, has done much good work in the South African War. 


I.—NAME OF THE CorPs. 

It has been frequently suggested that the Yeomanry should be 
called mounted infantry, and not cavalry ; indeed, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief has lent the weight of his great authority in 
support of this view. It would be impossible to argue this point 
fully without entering into an elaborate discussion on the tactical 
employment of these two branches of the mounted service; but, 
suffice it to say, that the experience of this campaign in South 
Africa goes to show that mounted men will always be employed 
for all purposes which mounted men are capable of being used 
for; the Imperial Yeomanry, armed only as mounted infantry, were 
almost always used for all duties which cavalry usually perform, 
occasionally, even for shock tactics; indeed, in many cases the 
general officers commanding mounted troops had only Imperial 
Yeomanry, and whether they liked to do so or not they were 
forced to use them as cavalry. Shock tactics never played a 
great part in the present campaign, and in so far the Imperial 
Yeomanry were rarely used as cavalry; but there were a few 
occasions when the enemy were ridden down by Yeomen, and 
when a sword would have been of great use. I should not, 
therefore, recommend any amount of time being devoted to the 
training of Yeomanry in shock tactics, but I consider that a 
certain minimum is necessary. There is no doubt a strong 
sentimental feeling in the Yeomanry against being called mounted 
infantry; although the War Office decreed that the Imperial 
Yeomanry should be organized by battalions and companies, yet 
we had not been a month in the field when we called ourselves 
regiments and squadrons, It seems to me unwise on this ground 
of sentiment alone to run counter to the wishes of the majority 
of officers and men, as sentiment is a powerful factor in all human 
affairs, and not lightly to be disregarded. 

One of the principal duties of cavalry is reconnaissance. This 
duty Yeomen are well fitted to perform. By turning Yeomanry 
cavalry into mounted infantry there might be a risk that 
reconnaissance would be neglected in their training. 


II].—HEADQUARTERS AND INSPECTOR. 
An A.A.G. is appointed at the War Office to look after the 
interests of the auxiliary forces. As this official has to look 
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after more than 300,060 men, he will evidently require an ample 
staff to assist him, and his staff ought not to be drawn from the 
ranks of professional soldiers only. 

One Inspector-General of Yeomanry cavalry should be appointed, 
who would act as G.O.C. for administrative purposes, and should 
be a Regular officer. He should be assisted by one D.A.A.G., 
who should always be a Yeomanry officer. It seems to me to be 
absolutely necessary to have one inspector for the Yeomanry, by 
whom, or by whose authority, all the annual inspections would be 
carried out. One standard of efficiency should be insisted upon, 
and it would be the duty of the inspector to see that this standard 
was reached and to advise the War Office from time to time as to 
the advisability of any change in the standard. At the present 
moment the inspections of Yeomanry regiments are carried out 
on no particular system whatever, and this lack of method makes 
it impossible to tell whether one regiment is more or less efficient 
than another, as there is no one standard to refer to for comparison. 
Many Yeomanry regiments sent out their squadrons of Imperial 
Yeomanry to South Africa with exceedingly bad saddlery, and it 
was stated that this was the best regimental saddlery which could 
be given to those going on active service. If such was the case, 
it seems curious that inspecting officers could have sent in good 
reports on the equipment of these regiments, and yet such was, 
without doubt, the case. 


II].—EMPLOYMENT OF YEOMANRY IN LARGE BOoDIEs. 


The employment of mounted troops in large bodies is, without 
any question, one of the features of modern warfare. It would, 
therefore, be a good thing to train Yeomanry in exercises involving 
the use of brigades and divisions. 

The present brigade system is not a real one, and seems only 
to have been invented for the purpose of saving the salary ot 
oneadjutant. I should suggest that Yeomanry should be brigaded 
into groups of three or four regiments, and that these brigades 
should again be combined into divisions of two or three brigades. 
The brigades might be called out for training together every 
other year and the divisions once in every three years. Regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions should never be exercised without 
the other two arms, and for this purpose the local Militia and 
Volunteers should co-operate, so as to make the training of 
auxiliary forces of some real value to the country. 

I should suggest that the most deserving Yeomanry colonels 
should be appointed to command these brigades in the field with 
the rank of brigadier-general. This might act as an extra induce- 
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ment to a Yeomanry commanding officer to keep himself up to 
date and to become thoroughly efficient. Under the present 
system a Yeomanry commanding officer has no incentive to 
improve himself with a view to future promotion. 


IV.—EQUIPMENT OF CORPS. 


The whole of the necessary equipment of corps should be paid 
for by the Government, or, rather, the articles of equipment 
should be issued on one uniform pattern by the Government. 

The clothing of the men and their uniforms should be left to 
the discretion of and issued by the O. C. corps, for which purpose 
a capitation grant should be given by the Government. Within 
certain limits, the O. C. corps should be given full discretion as 
to what uniform their men should wear; but it is suggested that 
one universal working dress should be adopted. This dress might 
be settled by a committee of C. 0.’s. In mounted corps the saddle 
is, perhaps, the most important item of equipment, and it is 
suggested that the “Colonial” saddle should be issued. ‘The 
experience of this campaign goes to show that as few things 
as possible should be put upon the saddle ; the men’s equipment 
not carried by them should be placed in a vehicle resembling a 
Cape cart; one per troop should be issued, with a carrying 
capacity of from five to six hundred pounds. The best long- 
range carbine should be used—that of the United States cavalry 
seems to be the best at presentinvented. A light cutlass, capable 
of being fixed on as a bayonet, or of being used as a sword, 
should be issued. Two machine guns of the best pattern should 
be issued per regiment, and especial facilities and encouragement 
given for the training of the machine-gun section. The experience 
of this war seems to show that the Colt gun is the best automatic 
Weapon now in existence; but on this question I do not pretend 
to speak as an expert. 


V.—PERMANENT STAFF. 

It would be diflicult in the short space of these notes to enter 
into the vexed question as to whether adjutants should be selected 
from the Regular forces or from the Yeomanry, but one thing is 
now quite clear, and that is: one adjutant is absolutely essential for 
each regiment. If the selection of adjutants is to be made from 
the Regular forces, they should be encouraged to look upon their 
period of employment with the Yeomanry as a means of getting 
on in their profession, so that if their Yeomanry regiment is 
reported on as thoroughly efficient, they may expect some re- 
ward, such as a nomination for the Staff College. The best men 
that can be spared from regular Regiments should be sent to the 
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Yeomanry, and not, as is now sometimes the case, the worst. 
The travelling allowances of adjutants should be very materially 
increased ; they should be paid according to the amount they 
actually do travel whilst in the execution of their duty, and not, 
as is now the case, by a fixed sum. 

The number of permanent staff-sergeants should not be regu- 
lated by the number of squadrons in a regiment, but regard 
should be had to geographical considerations. Thus a two- 
squadron regiment may have one of its squadrons scattered over 
such a large area that it is impossible for one permanent staff- 
sergeant to work that squadron properly. 


VI.— INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS. 


There is no doubt that the system now existing for the instruc- 
tion of Yeomanry officers is very defective. It is impossible to 
expect officers commanding regiments of Regular cavalry to hand 
their men and horses over to the tender mercies of a young 
Yeomanry officer, more especially when the period of squadron 
training is the one selected for the latter’s course of instruction. 
If this is the case with Yeomanry officers who are attached to 
Regular regiments for the purpose of getting subalterns’ and 

captains’ certificates, how much more difficult will it be for a 
, senior Yeomanry officer to receive any instruction when trying 
to obtain a field officer's certificate. 

A School for Auxiliary Cavalry ought to be established, and, 
with some slight modifications, it might be run on the lines of 
the old school at Aldershot, where, if an officer was willing to 
learn, he could get valuable instruction and, above all, the habit 
of commanding men in the field. It is true that officers attending 
the School of Instruction only had skeleton squadrons to handle, 
but it is far better to have a skeleton command than none at all, 
as is now the case. 

When the certificate from the School of Instruction at Alder- 
shot has been obtained, officers should be encouraged to return 
to it, to be attached to cavalry regiments, and to attend 
manceuvres as often as possible, and not, as is now the case, to 
have every obstacle put in their way when they may wish to 
improve their knowledge by these means. At that curious series 
of tactical exercises held at Salisbury in 1898, and dignified by 
the misleading term of manceuvres, the Government allowed 
ten Yeomanry officers to attend, but they received no pay for so 
doing. 

So much for what I may call the elementary or minimum 
course of instruction which an officer must attend; I shall now 
deal with the higher courses. At present an officer in the 
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Yeomanry may pass the promotion examinations, (c) (d) and (/); 
when he has done this he will have the letter (Q) appended 
to his name in the Army List. At present this appendix has so 
stimulated the Yeomanry that one officer only has gained the 
right to add this coveted letter to his name. An elementary 
course of instruction at Hythe may also be passed, when the 
officer will be laboriously taught principles which should never 
be applied in the field. An extremely elementary course of 
signalling may also be attended by auxiliary officers at Wellington 
Barracks. These courses complete the higher curriculum for 
Yeomanry officers; for the gaining of the letter (Q) neither he 
nor his corps reap any benefit; signalling has to be done entirely 
at his own expense; but for the course of musketry at Hythe, 
some small and totally inadequate remuneration is made. If an 
unfortunate Yeomanry officer happens to be keen and really 
wishes to improve himself by attending those excellent Schools 
of Instruction in Field Engineering and Topography at Chatham, 
or in Signalling at Aldershot (the latter course, thanks to the 
knowledge and energy of Lieut.-Col. E. Rhodes, being one of the 
best schools for military instruction in the Army) he is met with 
an absolute non-possumus from the War Office ; no auxiliary officer 
ever had attended any of these courses, therefore none ever 
should, and if, as a great favour, he is allowed to attend one or 
all of these schools he has to do so entirely at his own expense. 
It is not very wonderful that the Yeomanry officer under these 
circumstances has not shown a great thirst for knowledge. Even 
the Volunteer officer is better treated, for by passing certain 
examinations he will gain an extra grant for his corps. I should 
suggest that every examination in the Army should be thrown 
open to the Yeomanry officer; that he should receive an 
adequate rate of pay whilst working for them, and that his 
corps should receive an extra capitation grant when he is a 
successful candidate. The letters (H) (Q) (S) have not suc- 
ceeded in attracting Yeomanry officers to the study of an art 
which they must in the future regard as part of the serious 
business of their lives. 

A certain number of staff rides should be done under the 
direction of competent Staff officers. The study of Kriegspiel 
should also be encouraged, if only to teach Yeomanry officers the 
elements of the art of writing orders, and indeed a certain number 
of these valuable exercises should form part of the obligatory 
curriculum of every Yeomanry officer. There is no difficulty 
about making arrangements for the study of Kriegspiel; the 
experience of the Home District Military Society could be utilized 
in starting provincial centres for such exercises. 
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VII.—Instruction oF N.C.O.’s AND MEN. 


The Yeoman of the future ought to be trained in a variety of 
more useful subjects than saluting drill and sword exercise at 
the gallop; but it would be impossible to enter into a discussion 
of his general training, as this would involve a long and elaborate 
discussion as to the proper course of training for all mounted 
troops. I therefore only propose in these notes to touch upon 
the “extra subjects” which a Yeoman should be encouraged to 
take up. But before passing to this I should like to say one word 
as to the training of N.C.O.’s. I should not alter in any material 
respects the method of appointing corporals, but I should be 
inclined to make it obligatory for a man who wished to become 
a sergeant to attend a course of four weeks at the School of In- 
struction. 

Every Yeomanry regiment should be provided with a set of 
pioneering tools, and one officer, together with a certain number 
of men, would be required to get the Chatham certificate of the 
course for cavalry pioneering. This is one of the most practical 
and best conducted courses in the Army, and does not require 
too great a sacrifice of time. The want of pioneering utensils, 
especially in the cases of rapid demolitions, has been much felt by 
the Imperial Yeomanry during this war. The construction and 
use of shelter trenches are also subjects which must be learnt 
by every soldier; a certain number of picks and spades should 
form part of the equipment of every regiment. 

Under my proposal a section of machine guns would form part 
of the establishment of the regiment, and an extra capitation 
grant might be given to every squadron that passed some pro- 
portion of its men through the course of instruction in machine 
guns at Hythe. 

The musketry ccurse is naturally somewhat a large question to 
discuss, but I think I am right in saying that all officers who 
have any experience in musketry, and in this war as well, are 
agreed upon the point that very radical changes must be made in 
our present arrangements for carrying out the musketry course. 
Volleys at extreme ranges should be fired, and volleys and inde- 
pendent fire at unknown ranges should also form part of the in- 
struction. I should suggest that the old figure of merit should 
be abolished, and each corps should be encouraged to fire as 
many rounds as possible, ammunition for this purpose being 
issued on a far more liberal scale than is now done. Some kind 
of system might be devised for the giving of an extra capitation 
grant to those corps that had fired more than a certain number ot 
rounds with satisfactory results. The excellent shooting clubs 
which now exist in some regiments need not be interfered with 
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in any way, their internal economy and arrangements being left 
entirely in the hands of officers commanding regiments. 

Judging distance must form part of every musketry course, 
and a certain number of men per squadron should be trained in 
the use of the mekometer, or of any other improved instrument 
for the purpose of range-finding. Encouragement in the shape of 
an extra capitation grant might be given for passing men in the 
use of the mekometer. 

Instruction in reconnaissance and outposts’ duties should be 
given by officers during the winter months to their men by means 
of lectures. It may be doubted if Yeomanry officers and men 
would submit to this drudgery during the winter months; but I 
can vouch for the fact that in my regiment, the Hampshire Yeo- 
manry, such a system was actually in force, and led to excellent 
results. You can never tell what you can get out of the auxiliary 
forces until you actually try. 


VIII. YEARLY TRAINING OF MEN. 


The Yeomanry in England was called out for one month's 
training in 1900, but it must not be assumed that what was 
possible in 1900 will be also practicable in any subsequent year. 
It may be the case that Yeomanry regiments will be willing to 
come out, like the Militia, for twenty-eight days’ training, but I 
doubt it. The efficient Yeoman, in my opinion, should be obliged 
to do fourteen days of consecutive training and fourteen other 
days, mostly devoted to musketry, and spread over the rest otf 
the year. If it were possible to train the Yeomanry for six 
months in the year, I should strongly advocate such a proposal, 
but we must look to the maximum which we can reasonably 
expect, and I very much doubt whether the Yeomen will consent 
to come out for any more lengthened period than fourteen con- 
secutive days, which will be four days more than their present 
normal period of training. If any corps should be found willing 
to do more than this proposed fourteen days, every facility and 
encouragement should be given to them. The programme to be 
carried out at the annual training should be left largely to the 
0.C. regiments, under the guidance of general lines laid down by 
the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Cavalry. I shou!d suggest 
that detached duties, reconnaissance, and outposts, should form 
the bulk of the instruction to be imparted, anid that shock tactics 
and marching past should not assume too important a place in the 
annual training. When the present war fever has passed, there 
will probably be a reaction, and weak Yeomanry regiments will 
find themselves confronted in a most pressing manner with the 
old problem of how to get men. I should therefore suggest that 
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mounted infantry and cavalry reservists belonging to the same 
districts as the Yeomanry regiments should be called out to do 
an annual training with them, their horses to be provided at the 
public expense. These men could be formed into separate 
squadrons and would give an invaluable stiffening to the Yeomen. 

At the present time a captain in a cavalry regiment who wishes 
to put in a sufficient length of time to qualify him for a pension 
is obliged to go to a Militia battalion. I can see no reason why 
officers who belong to this class should not be given the option 
of joining a Yeomanry regiment. The rank which they would 
hold in that regiment, and the system to be adopted for their 
promotion, are matters of detail, which might easily be arranged. 
There can be little doubt that they would be eagerly welcomed 
by the genuine Yeomanry officers, and that coming, as they 
would do, straight from the Regular Army, they would in some 
cases be able to impart instruction to their brother officers. 

I do not venture to offer these very sketchy notes to the public 
pretending that they are a guide to the final lines on which 
our Yeomanry should be trained, instructed, and equipped, but 
I trust that both public and professional interest may be 
stimulated by similar publications, and that our splendid force 
of Yeomanry may now receive that attention which has up till 
now been denied to it. 

H. Lreroy-Lewis. 


IDEALS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE is no doubt that at the present time there exists a 
growing desire for the bettering of our architecture. Through- 
out London, and in our towns generally, not only are buildings 
of greater height, but they are more ornate, and, in some cases, 
more dignified. There is also evidence of more care and thought 
having been expended upon them. This, with some few excep- 
tions, is, I fear, nearly all that can be said. 

There is an indescribable difference between a really fine 
ancient building—of any age and any country where archi- 
tecture has been a cultivated art—and our present endeavours. 
This difference does not consist in the style of a building, nor 
is it a question of its simplicity or of its richness. It is a 
difference in feeling. 

I propose to lay down certain principles or character- 
istics of good architecture in the course of this paper. One 
principle is, with rare exceptions, eminently absent in modern 
work—I mean the expression of a real artistic refinement. 
Refinement, alike of general design and of detail, is sadly 
lacking in modern buildings. There is an indescribable charm, 
a poetry, and a sense of repose about ancient architecture that 
one seldom sees in later work. 

It is not only that the mellowing hand of Time has mysteriously 
wrought the effect, it is the reasonable, manly sentiment that per- 
vades the whole animus of old architectural buildings. If I may 
so speak, the expression is one of greater courtesy, combined with 
less display and greater nicety of sentiment than, alas, so much 
of our modern building can show. The same may be said of 
other works of art. The tender touch, the grace, the quiet 
power—how rarely we find them in modern literature or art. 
Certainly the voice that speaks so powerfully or so pleasantly in 
ancient architecture discourses in less courteous tones, or but 
feebly, from our modern buildings. 

Architecture is no insignificant subject. Think of its long 
story in the past. Let us go back to that marvellous time when 
Greece, as it were, brought order out of chaos, and barbaric 
work was suddenly transformed into all that was beautiful in 
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art; sculpture pourtraying the life of Nature, not only in its 
highest phase—the portraiture of ideal perfection of the human 
form—but also in the delicate beauty of carved ornament and 
artistic detail. Let us then proceed to consider the work of the 
Romans, massive and sturdy, lacking, indeed, the grace and 
tenderness of the best Greek work, but eminently impressive 
and manly, and as much superior to that of the Greeks in 
construction as the round arch was to a straight beam of 
stone. 

But darkness came before the dawn, and many gloomy centuries 
of barbaric work preceded in our own land the gradual refining 
and enriching work of the Norman, the effect of the creation 
of the Gothic style, and the revolution that its pointed arch 
brought about; and the almost Greek-like work of the thirteenth 
century, full of religious feeling, although hardly seen at its 
best in England, for it was more advanced and noble in other 
countries, nevertheless replete with growing beauty and interest 
amongst us. Then the great time of the fourteenth century, 
when, for refinement of design and beauty of detail, our English 
architecture was second to that of no other country. 

Again, note the fifteenth century work, the very flower of the 
Gothic style, with its development of the kindred arts of 
painting, of sculpture, stained glass, embroidery and textile 
fabrics— works all partaking ot the architectural character. 

Later, we have the Renaissance, with its artistic skill, 
exuberant richness, and almost lawless beauty, but lacking 
restraint, and with a certain impatience of authority. One may 
well review the varied images which such a vision calls up. 

I shall not recite any long list of examples of the great works 
of the great past or point out their merits—many of us know 
them well—but rather speak of some principles of the art that 
may lead us to see the shortcomings of our modern works and 
their possible improvement. Before doing so, let us briefly look 
at the building of the present day. There is too little that we 
can call architecture. 

Where, in our works, I would ask, are the architectural 
influences that would tend to educate the people? Look at 
any of our new towns where there is not the presence of old 
buildings to redeem the general aspect of ugliness and vulgarity. 
It is not that the houses are merely destitute of ornament; there 
is the presence of vulgar and ugly so-called ornament in plenty, 
sometimes, indeed, in heavy and tiresome profusion. The shape 
and proportion of the houses seem to have come by chance, and 
without design. The ugliest materials have been used—bricks of 
the poorest colour and of ungainly size, the roofs covered with 
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cold-looking blue slates of too large dimensions, and the details of 
the exterior are in every respect without interest or refinement. 

But I have sketched enough of the outside of the kind of 
house which it is a positive pain to enter, so far as one’s artistic 
perceptions are concerned. Inside we find the same poverty or 
vulgarity of design everywhere. The meanness of stained deal 
seems to have been delighted in, or, if it could be afforded, that 
ugliest of all woods, “ pitch pine,” with its coarse grain and hot 
colour. Colour and form alike are without beauty. I am not 
thinking so much of those unhappy new towns amongst us 
which are devoted—I had almost said doomed—to manufactures 
and industrial works, where the sky is darkened, Nature disfigured, 
and the enjoyment of any art almost impossible. I am thinking 
rather of modern watering-places and the like—places devoted 
to leisure and to pleasure, chosen for their brightness of climate 
and beauty of scenery, but presently made hideous by a very 
nightmare of badly designed and worse constructed buildings. 
In the new towns of which I speak the inhabitants live 
surrounded by these buildings, to the great detriment of all 
artistic perception. Or, look again at our London houses of a 
slightly older and better period. Our “long, unlovely streets” 
are without interest or dignity, and, with rare exceptions, a 
uniform dulness at best prevails. . You may pass through 
many miles of our London streets without seeing one redeem- 
ing building, or even a part of any such building. There isa 
uniformity of dreary ugliness alike in Camden Town and in 
Belgravia. Whitechapel is better, for there are some old buildings 
there. Is not all this a satire on our civilization and on our 
culture ? 

It is easy for us in these days to compare and contrast 
modern buildings with ancient ones. If we have not travelled 
much abroad or seen much of old places in England, drawings 
and photographs will have broadly shown us the contrast. And 
what a contrast it is! The difference is in kind and not merely 
in degree. 

We will now turn to some of the principles and character- 
istics of architectural design which I would bring before the 
reader. They are: Refinement, Concentration, True Use of 
Detail, Symmetry, Economy of Material, Contrast, Avoidance 
of Extravagance of Manner, Suitability, Harmony, Colour, 


Work Founded on that of the Past, Consonance with Nature; 
lastly, Truth. 


REFINEMENT OF DESIGN. 


Refinement of design is the chief principle lacking in the 
present day. 
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What is the history of architectural art in our own land ? 
What is the one principle that led on from century to century, 
from style to style, but the desire for refinement? Nature is our 
great guide, although we are unable to gauge her redundance of 
life, its variety and infinite delicacy. Now it is in the refinement 
of architectural work whereby this expression of life is chiefly 
shown. According to the material and means at command, there 
should be the careful exercise of artistic power if we are to 
bring out to the utmost the expression of life. 

This is a great principle of all art, and one to which limits can 
hardly be assigned. It should animate every detail of our archi- 
tectural work ; the carving of natural ornament, however conven- 
tionalized, architectural mouldings, and the like, should all ex- 
press the highest gift of Nature—life. We see it in all good 
architectural work, in the branching vault and the graceful 
column from which it springs ; in the steady, sturdy, but thrust- 
ing buttress; in the varied modelling of carved ornament—yes, 
even in the mouldings of a cornice or of a string course. What- 
ever in architectural work is endowed with the expression of 
death is bad art. Good art, on the contrary, is ever imbued with 
the expression of life. Look at a bit of decorative carving—it 
may be of the most conventional kind, as the so-called “ honey- 
suckle” of the Greeks, or carved leafage of one of the great 
periods of Gothic art—and we shall find this expression of life 
in the nervous curves, in the strength of the sturdy stem, and 
the delicate reaching or twisting spray. The whole drawing and 
modelling, as well as the execution, express life. You may see 
this even in the common utensils of daily use. Compare a Greek 
cup of the simplest kind, with its subdued, refined, but nervous 
and animated curves, with similar vessels we may see amongst 
us now. The one is instinct with the expression of life; the other 
is dead—as the metal or the clay out of which it was formed. It 
is thus that man, into whom was breathed the breath of life, has, 
Godlike, imbued his work with the expression of the Divine 
attribute. 

Now, it is refinement of design that mostly helps to give this 
expression of life. Nor is it contrary to principle that much of 
the best architectural ornament is conventional, for conventional 
ornament should ever be imbued with the spirit of Nature—with 
its energy, its repose, its beauty of detail, and its breadth of 
effect. 

We can work out this idea of refinement for ourselves in many 
interesting details, as in the refinement of curves, so remarkable 
a feature in our fourteenth century Gothic ; in the mouldings that 
give the effect of the delicate shadows, and in many other ways. 
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Then there should be refinement of decorative colour, where grada- 
tions are gentle and colours delicately contrasted; not, however, in 
any work in a manner indicative of weakness or incapacity, for 
refined work in no sense denotes weakness, nor vulgarity strength. 
True refinement rather denotes restrained power. 

Nor is it in details only that the principle of refinement is of 
importance. The whole. building, in its lines and mass, should 
have the same expression—one of reserve and power controlled, 
rather than of ostentation or display. It is these principles of 
Nature which give charm to so many ancient works of archi- 
tecture. 

I have spoken of the advance of refinement in the successive 
styles of the Gothic period. The same history occurred in the 
great classic styles. It would seem that while an art is a living 
and healthy one it will advance, and, like the intellectual or 
moral condition of man, it will progress. Alas, that atime should 
come when it begins to decay, and at length becomes moribund. 

The English woodwork of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries shows a school of art of a very remarkable 
character, teaching refinement of detail in the delicacy of its 
moulded work and carvings. Comparing these beautiful works 
with much modern woodwork, one cannot but miss the element 
of refinement. In the old work you will find the traceries were 
more or less elaborately moulded in different orders, while a 
modern and a very crude fashion of the day merely pierces certain 
shapes in the most elementary and puerile manner. It is but 
childish work at best, and is an instance of what one cannot but 
call the barbarism of much modern work contrasting with the 
refinement of the ancient manner. 

Let us glance for a moment at this element of barbarity. Look 
at what has been called the “ Victorian style.” I do not mean 
work designed in an honest spirit to meet the requirements of 
the times, and which tries to catch the true spirit of old work. 
I refer to the shallow, conceited, and futile attempt to outdo the 
works of the past by coarseness and what is vulgarly termed 
“oo” indesign. It can have no lasting influence, one would 
hope, and we may dismiss it as out of court, except to point a 


moral. 
CONCENTRATION. 


Another principle on which I would touch is concentration of 
ornament, especially for our larger buildings. It is one too mucin 
neglected in modern architectural works. The eye wearies of 
and the mind fails to be interested with a monotony of richness. 
It is an unwritten law that buildings should be designed in good 
proportions, that is, with the proportion that has an expression 
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suiting the general character of the work. The chief and most 
important parts should, then, be enriched with carefully designed 
ornament rather than the whole sprinkled with it. Here, of 
course, the scale of the building dictates the character, and it 
is no fault for a small one to be enriched all over; it is, as it 
were, a detail itself. The surrounding buildings may give the 
necessary effect of contrast. But for large and monumental works 
this concentration of ornament is a sound and judicious principle. 
It is one of the characteristics of the best old buildings. 


TRUE USE or DETAIL. 


Another unwritten law or principle of which I would speak is 
that of the true use of detail. Now the use of detail is not so 
much in order to show variety or beauty of design, but that it 
may enhance the expression that is to be given to the whole 
building. It is surprising how the use of detail, skilfully dealt 
with, may add scale to a building and enhance its general effect. 
It is a great but manifest error to suppose that by boldness of 
detail a building is made to look large. The reverse is invariably 
the case. Although this is obvious, much modern Gothic work, 
as well as work in other styles, has been ruined in effect by 
largeness of detail. When mouldings are large their curves 
should be especiaily delicate and subdued. The delicacy of the 
shadows prevents the effect of any coarseness. 

Not that it is only detail carefully used which gives scale to 
a building. The multiplication of parts is an arrangement of 
much use for this purpose. We know how skilfully this was 
«lone in medieval and Renaissance buildings. 

The study of the best designed ancient works will make the 
intention very apparent. Compare, for example, Milan Cathedral 
with our Westminster Abbey, or with York Minster, or with other 
great Gothic churches. To give scale by breaking up a wall 
into stages, as by arcades and the like, is of frequent occurrence, 
and is of much effect. 


SYMMETRY. 


Another law on which I would touch is that of symmetry, or 
balance in design. It is, for the most part, applicable to and of 
chief use for large buildings and those of monumental character ; 
nevertheless, a house of moderate dimensions, planned on a sym- 
metrical arrangement, may have a repose and a dignity fitting 
many sites. Our large Elizabethan houses owe much of their 
effect externally to this arrangement. It is not a Gothic idea; 
nevertheless, even for this style, a forced irregularity is always 
to be avoided. There is no plan for a large house standing by 
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itself more dignified and quiet in effect than one with three sides 
of a quadrangle—the entrance with its high porch marking the 
centre, and bearing, it may be, an enriched panel, with shield and 
other sculptured ornament. The two projecting wings may be 
of more or less projection, as circumstances dictate. 

In these symmetrical designs occasional variation from exact 
balance may well be brought in, as in the somewhat varied posi- 
sions or sizes of windows, and the like. The general balance 
may be kept, but, like an unexpected note in music, the varia- 
tion in no way destroys the general effect of harmony. Sym- 
metry of design denotes care and pains on the part of the 
designer. It is a courteous manner, and has much to recommend 
it. Certainly, it is a principle founded on Nature. It was in con- 
stant use in old days. 


ECONOMY OF MATERIAL. 


Another point on which I would briefly touch is that of a nice 
economy in the use of material. It is, again, another law of re- 
finement. The almost brutal strength and ponderous use of 
material of the Egyptian work, especially as in the Pyramids, has 
an unpleasant sentiment. Contrast this with the great Gothic 
buildings in which (with no economy of thought or of skill), 
by means of delicate ribs of curved or straight stone, the weight 
of the hanging vault is held, as if by magic, and passed down into 
the ground—all with the nicest economy and without any undue 
waste. Each member does its work. It is Christian liberty and 
carefulness, contrasted with Egyptian slavery and its waste of 
power. 

Roman work had some of this Egyptian-like waste. But I 
must not enlarge on this point, which opens out a wide field of 
observation. One word, nevertheless, I would add, and it is this. 
Engineers make their calculations of less and more and tell us 
this or that “will stand.” But good architecture is not only 
“built to stand”; it is built to last from generation to genera- 
tion. It is no waste to build in such a manner that the eye and 
the mind are satisfied. Centuries hence men may behold 
the buildings as we see them now, if not cruelly dealt with 
by the more ruthless hand of man—the gentle, slow, natural 
decay of time will leave the inheritance well-nigh untouched. 
Such strength, combined with a nice economy, should be the aim 


in designing buildings. 
ConTRAST. 


There is yet another law of well contrasted work. In all the 
best architecture you will find a noble simplicity of design, due 
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breadth of surface, contrasted with delicate detail. Neither has 
its full value without the other. How well the Gothic traceries 
and niche work, and the lines of the richly carved cornices 
contrast with the broad surfaces of the massive buttresses and 
the smooth ashlar of the walls, just as in Nature we may see 
the delicate foliage and the fragile flower contrasting with the 
buttress-like rocks, smoothed by the hand of time. 

Some of the best effects of Gothic work are obtained by the 
use of thick walls and small detail, as in windows, where the 
broad splay is finished by a slender shaft, giving a fine line of 
light and a delicate shadow, contrasting with the uniform light 
on the wide breadth of surface of the splayed jamb. In many 
churches in the South of France we see the capitals throughout, 
both large and small, elaborately and richly carved, while the 
rest of the building is of the sternest simplicity. The capitals 
form, as it were, rich bands, contrasting with tbe plain walls and 
piers, and give a touch of beauty. 

Again, we shall find that the whole practice of mouldings is 
derived from the sense of contrasted light and shade. Vigorous, 
at times even harsh, as in some early Gothic work, the system of 
mouldings became gradually refined to the most gentle grada- 
tions, the simple roll moulding eventually turning into what is 
termed the “wave moulding,” with the most delicate effect of 
light and shade on its surface. 

Or, again, in the carved work of great times, the delicate lines 
of light on the ridges and the edges of the ornament, the half 
shadows, tender and slight, on which the ornament seems, as it 
were, to rest, the sudden deepening and darkening of the back- 
ground, tend to throw out, in strongest contrast, its chief points 
into greater light to rule over the rest. Well-considered and 
ably-executed contrast is seen everywhere. 

The carver has delighted in the effect Nature so constantly 
affords where there is light to see its subtlety. It is to our loss that 
here in England our dark days are so frequent. The want of light 
has, no doubt, a depressing effect on art. Let us the more 
carefully enlighten our mind’s eye with the thoughtful con- 
templation of the works of other and sunnier countries and of 
brighter days of art. 


AVOIDANCE OF ENTRAVAGANCE OF MANNER. 


Another suggestion that I would make is a negative one—the 
avoidance of extravagance of design and manner. For example, 
extravagant proportions should be avoided. One has seen too 
much of this of late in Gothic work. <A shaft, only two or three 
times its diameter in height, is surmounted by a capital out of all 
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proportion to that shaft. This ugly affectation is an exaggera- 
tion that becomes a caricature. 

There is one kind of strongly marked proportion, however, 
that we need hardly fear to carry out in these days. I mean 
that of considerable height. The controlling exigencies of 
economy too often prevent our churches, for example, from 
rising into stately and inspiring proportions. 

We know the high proportion of that, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of all Gothic churches in the world, Westminster 
Abbey. The proportion of Westminster Abbey, that of three 
squares, is excellent, and without any undue exaggeration of 
height. The extravagance of manner I have spoken of more 
often lends itself to stumpy proportion, without grace or beauty. 


SUITABILITY. 


Another unwritten law is to suit a design to the place it is 
meant for and to its surroundings. With old buildings in the 
country one often sees an instinctive harmony with the senti- 
ment of the natural scenery, or, it may be, a wise contrast. 

It was not apart from this refined feeling that for an old 
Gothic church, built among hills, we find a low broad tower, 
with an affinity for the masses of surrounding scenery ; while, on 
the other hand, on the long, low, level lands the pointed spire 
will have been lifted in contrast to,the horizontal line of the 
plain—a point of relief upon which the traveller’s eye may rest as 
he travels through the monotonous level country. In towns 
pains may be taken in some way to assimilate a building to 
those of neighbouring ones of former times, if there be any of 
sufficient interest to command such respect. 

It is our loss that so many towns in which we may have to 
build are destitute of any character with which we can harmonize 
our work. Nevertheless, it should be done where possible, not 
only in the use of local material but in designing in the local 
manner and in harmony with the surrounding buildings. One 
sees examples of what we must call “ bad manners” in this way. 
Environment has been ignored. 

And here let me say that we need not go abroad to find a style 
in which to design buildings in England. Let us keep to the 
genius loci. . 

Both in Gothic and in Renaissance buildings among us there 
has been too much copying of a foreign manner, unwisely 
imported from the Continent. Our own English architecture 
is second to none for beauty and poetry of design. If on 
the Continent the architecture is more grandiose, yet it often 
lacks the refinement and the poetry of sentiment of our 
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English work. Though “art speaks the tongue of every 
clime,” yet, in a sense, we may have a patriotism in our art. 
We know how long a list of admirable English works one might 
enumerate; each county with its hundreds of more or less 
beautiful churches, and often still more beautiful remains of 
ruined abbeys; each city with its more or less stately cathedral ; 
our Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, places unique in the 
world for venerable collegiate buildings; our great historical 
mansions: Haddon, Burleigh, Kirby, Fountain’s Hall, Hardwick, 
Longleat, Bramshill, Montacute, Temple Newsam, and others. 
Lastly, the refined and simple beauty of our old homesteads, and 
even cottages, on many a country side. Let us be loyal to the 
traditions of our beautiful English architecture. 


HARMONY. 

Another law is an obvious one—that of harmony, not only of 
style, but of character and feeling throughout a building. No 
eclectic school which mingles styles incongruously will ever be 
long-lived or successful. The result, if not one of continuous 
discord, affords but occasional harmony. It is true that certain 
styles, such as Gothic, lend themselves to strong construction, 
while Renaissance may be consonant with great richness and 
delicacy of detail, as, for example, in plaster work and the like ; 
but there is a risk of discordant character if they are mixed. It 
is better not to attempt any such mingling of styles in a complete 
work, however good the effect of different styles combined may 
be, in an historical building which has been added to from time to 
time. The mind is satisfied with such an historical building, but 
it is irritated by the needless conceit of combined styles in a new 
one. 

If we look at any complete work of the great periods we shall 
find that they have a unity of feeling and a breadth of effect 
stamped upon them. Look at our Abbeys of Westminster and 
Tintern. I mention these because they are so well known. The 
same character is given to the whole building in a marvellous 
degree. Each building expresses, in its own distinctive manners 
the sentiment desired, and there isa true artistic breadth of effect 
and a unity of idea. We find this so in all complete buildings 
of the great periods. They are interpenetrated with one idea, 
notwithstanding the utmost variety of detail. 


COLOUR. 

Another and an important part of architectural work is 
connected with colour, whether in the use of marble or other 
constructional colour, or in painting. A fine eye for colour is a 
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natural gift, as much as a fine ear for music; but the love of good 
colour may, no doubt, be caught from the teaching of Nature and 
the great schools of painting—those of the fourteenth century and 
later. That there was a great school of decorative painting in 
England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is seen by the 
painted roofs and screens remaining. Those without sufficient 
knowledge are apt to speak of the colouring of the Middle Ages 
as crude and inharmonious, or, at best, as of little artistic value. 
There can be no greater mistake. The wall painting has chiefly 
perished, but enough remains on woodwork to show how refined 
and beautiful the works of decorative painting were. In all the 
great periods of art there was, indeed, the keenest delight in 
colour. Take, for example, the stained glass of the successive 
centuries of the Middle Ages. It ‘is an important part of archi- 
tectural decoration, especially of churches, college halls, and 
similar places. Look at the deep-toned glass of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the gradual refining glass of the fourteenth 
century—silver setting, as it were, of jewels, the figures rich 
and splendid in colour. Then the still fairer glass of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries—figures, as of painted statuary, of rich 
but subdued colour, standing in tabernacle work of wrought 
silver touched with gold, the delight of all beholders. Is it for 
us to think lightly of the colour works of the Middle Ages when 
we in these days have filled nearly every one of our cathedrals 
in England and most of our churches with glass so crude, so 
harsh in colour, that to see it for a moment is a pain and a shock 
to all our true artists? In this beautiful art of glass-painting, 
however, one begins to see real improvement in the work of a 
few artists. 

Before I pass on to other matters, I would observe that the his- 
tory of glass and other painting shows the same story of progress 
in refinement (pardon the refrain) as we have seen took place in 
building. The early work was powerful but crude in colour, 
the latter ever becoming more and more refined; and this so 
much so, that presently the whole scheme and idea of the 
decerative treatment of the building was gradually changed. 
For the early building had its walls white, with but little 
decoration, and its windows of dark richly-coloured glass. By 
the time of the fifteenth century this scheme of colour was 
completely changed, and a nobler manner prevailed; the walls 
were painted with figures and subjects in dark rich colour, of the 
beautiful type of full but harmonious colour that we see in many 
German and Flemish pictures, and the windows were, for the 
most part, of silvery white, with but little—and that subdued— 
colour. 
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It was a complete revolution. It was one towards refinement. 

Let me turn for a moment to a very different branch of this 
subject. However poor the architectural character of our houses 
may be, beauty of colour may be obtained for our rooms. There 
is not enough intelligent interest spent on the subject of the 
decorative effect of our houses. I cannot but express the hope 
that they may be made more beautiful as regards colour, and that 
our rooms may show not only a jumbled collection of old things, 
however beautiful these may be in themselves, but that intentional 
design and harmonious architectural character may be given to 
them. In the modern decorative treatment of rooms, even those 
of some dignity, one too often sees mistakes of the most evident 
kind. For example, it is*a frequent modern practice to colour 
the cornice of a room as if it were part of the ceiling; if the 
ceiling is white the cornice is white also, though the walls and 
woodwork be of colour. Now, surely the cornice is the crown of 
the wall, and not a part of the ceiling. The architectural value 
of a cornice in a room is too often off the harsh line that we get 
without any projecting moulding. This effect is obviously lost if 
the cornice is coloured like the ceiling and not like the wall. I 
would just say, before quitting this part of our subject, that while 
we now often see “dadoes” introduced, the use of the frieze is 
too seldom adopted. Yet it is a far better effect to have a well- 
designed frieze and no dado than to have a dado and no frieze. 
The frieze, and not the dado, was the earlier and finer arrange- 
ment. Let me say, in passing, that we should do better in our 
domestic work to follow the style of the Renaissance rather than 
that which is called “ Queen Anne,” which is a very inferior 
manner at best. 

Again, there is a fashion for a papered dado. This brings out 
with undue prominence the poor, thin line of the dado moulding. 

Now this dado moulding or “ chair-rail” is, as it were, the 
cornice of the dado, and the whole should be of the same colour. 
Above this dado moulding there may be a wall-paper of good 
pattern and colour. Such a paper is best when it is of two or 
three shades of the same colour and the spotty and unarchitec- 
tural effect of a variously coloured pattern is avoided. Wall- 
papers were the successors of damask silk hangings, which were 
usually of one colour or different shades of the same colour. 
These silk hangings, it is true, were the successors of tapestry of 
varied colour, but the pictured scenes of tapestry take one into a 
higher and altogether different kind of decorative effect. 

Again, one sees other palpable mistakes of colour, such as the 
use of the “black pointing ” of brick work. We need not add to 
the gloom and dinginess of our buildings by its use. 
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But what I would ‘urge on this subject is that we should not 
think decorative art in any way beneath our serious attention. 
Here, again, look at the works of the past, of the great schools of 
Europe. They will be of more use to us than the imitation ot 
Japanese or Chinese work, the fashion of the day, however 
ingenious it may be. 


WorkK FOUNDED ON THAT OF THE PAST. 


Let us found our designs on the works of the past. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said: “ The more extensive your acquaint- 
ance with the works of those who have excelled, the more 
extensive will be your powers of invention, and, what may 
appear still more like a paradox, the more original will be your 
conceptions.” 

This is, I think, eminently true of architectural design. An 
architect may well found his design on some previously executed 
work that has won his respect and admiration; but he makes it 
his own, his mind’s eye seeing it—thus or thus—different, wholly 
altered, from that which produced the idea. It is thus that art 
hands on, in the tradition of art, the spirit of it, which is 
immortal. 


CONSONANCE WITH NATURE. 


I have incidentally spoken of Nature as the guide in all art. 
It should be eminently so with the creative art of architecture. 
Architecture, like music, is not an imitative one, yet its 
characteristics should be those of Nature, in the spirit though not 
in the letter. It is the strength and the delicacy, the refinement 
and the richness, and the other great attributes of Nature, which 
we should endeavour to embody in our works, rather than any 
exact imitation. 

It is thus that art should be consonant with Nature. Words- 
worth wrote :— 


** To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye 
Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations.” 


In architecture, from the rough, rock-like foundations to the 
highest and most delicate pinnacle, all should be in harmony 
with Nature and her work. It is the law for all art, at once the 
law and the gospel. 


TRUTH. 
Space suffices not to speak of other laws of architecture, and 
yet there remains the one great unwritten law of this and all art— 
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the principle of truth. Let it have here, as in a procession of 
State, the most honoured place, and be the last-named of our 
principles. 

Of truth, as expressed in architecture, much has been written, 
and written well, more especially by Mr. Ruskin, to whose 
' teaching we owe so much in the whole field of art. Truth 
| is an essential element of all good art. [ need not dwell 
on this part of our subject; nevertheless, what. are many 
of our new street fronts in the city and other buildings else- 
where rising around us but examples of most untruthful archi- 
tecture? Jron columns and iron girders are concealed by stone 
| columns and thin stone friezes and the like deceptions. It is an 
| unpleasant and, indeed, a wretched style of building, without 
truth or dignity. Should a fire try the nature of the work, the 
writhing columns and the bending girders will soon show that 
they are found wanting in that first necessity of good building— 
stability—and the disguise will be manifest. 

To conclude, let me say that architecture and all art should be 

animated by some great and leading principle. Religion is the 
highest. The noblest buildings in the world have ever been those 
consecrated to her service. We see this alike in the Pagan 
temple and in the great churches of Christendom. 
’ After religion, civil or national dignity should call out the ex- 
pression of high artistic power. Then the domestic feeling, the 
house, great or small, built for a family to abide in for successive 
generations; and, lastly, honour to the departed, as in sculptured 
monuments and memorial buildings. For art should be delighted 
in, not for itself alone, but as the expression, in a lasting way, 
that can perpetuate the feeling expressed. 

Art requires, as it were, the salt of noble sentiment to keep it 
elevated and pure. 

How far any revival of a great school of architecture is possible 

is a question. That there is a strong archeological feeling for 
the art is certain. It is an age of travel, and the great works ot 
former days, combined with their historical associations, have 
impressed themselves strongly on many minds. 
. The want of unity of feeling, as compared with other times, is 
one serious impediment to the formation of any school of Art. 
Is any such unity possible? Is any such school of architecture 
possible without unity ? 

But consider that it is the “ animus” of a design that is of real 
import. Whatever style we are led to work in, let the manner be 
courteous and our expression that of truth. 

No doubt the work of architects in these days is one of diffi- 
culty. Itis an age of science, not of art; architectural tradition 
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has been cut off, or rather, alas, we inherit a century or more of 
bad tradition. 

We have all great facilities in these days for seeing old build- 
ings; or, to take the subject of decorative art work generally, 
our collections and museums are numerous and admirable. Are 
we to make such use of them as may lead to better designs and 
a more intelligent interest in such decorative work ? 

Such collections ought to bring about a more healthy state of 
public taste, and inspire all with a desire to have good work, 
thorough work, both awakening interest and cultivating it. 

Let us remember that what we may call the “architectural 
arts” may have a considerable bearing on the industries of a 
country. Attempts at artistic manufacture have been brought 
before the public. Are they to lead to better things, or are they 
only the fashions of the day ? 

There are some signs of the dawn of better things amidst the 
general gloom, and we may hope that a more intelligent interest 
may yet be taken in architecture. 

Time was when she was the Queen and mistress of all the arts. 
Is it not for our unfaithfulness that she has abdicated her 
throne ? 


G. F. BopDLey. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE INVALID. 


ONE of the most extraordinary features of the age is the amount 
of ill-health we see around us and the calm way in which we 
submit to and even seem to enjoy it. In a day of twenty-four 
hours we can barely count upon our fingers the number and 
variety of illnesses we see and hear about. Amongst our own 
personal friends, nine out of ten, generally speaking, are the 
victims of some disorder. Number one has influenza, number 
two indigestion, number three rheumatic gout, whilst the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh are all suffering from varieties of 
nerves, hysteria, anemia, &c. The eight and ninth have 
just undergone the newest and latest operations, therefore the 
only remaining healthy one is number ten, who, when treated as 
a robust and healthy individual, is inclined to regard it rather as 
a personal affront than a blessing. It seems to be the mode 
of the century for no one to be well or wish to be. Never before 
have the doctors received such encouragement; it is their innings ; 
they have the monopoly; and a brass plate over the door in 
Wimpole Street yields more of an endless supply of gold than a 
mine in South Africa. And, strange to say, none of us resent it; 
we play into their hands and positively enjoy it. Weare faddists 
also, for the unlimited supply in the medical profession gives us 
plenty of choice for our guide and counsellor. We choose him 
as a father confessor, our health is entirely trusted to his guidance, 
and we send for him on the slightest provocation. We do not 
pause to think that Nature never intended us to be the disciples 
of physic, but rather of her own free gifts—fresh air, repose, and 
the natural freedom of mind and body. Now let us for a moment 
dissect the daily life of most women. Surely it accounts for most 
disorders. The average woman never dreams of exercise; her 
days are spent in rising late, because she retires late. Her life is 
one continual rush of excitement and enjoyment. Her afternoons 
and evenings are spent in imbibing stuffy air whilst eating rich 
and unwholesome food. Thenshe wondersat her health! Even 
her lap-dog is treated on more hygienic principles and with 
greater regard for health than she is. The dog is daily and 
regularly exercised, allowed to sleep as much as it likes; its food 
is carefully selected, or else it too would suffer from hysteria, 
nerves, &c. Now, is it not reasonable to suppose that if animals 
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require dieting, exercising, and their lives directed by a 
methodical system of exercise, how much more must we, who 
live in such an unnatural and ultra-civilized state, require it? 
It is not natural to support our body by inhaling air in 
infinitesimal doses, whilst eating unlimitedly of everything, with 
no regard for exercise. It is true we walk occasionally when 
necessity requires, but it is not sufficient, for there remain the 
other muscles of our body, which are just as important to exer- 
cise as our legs. It is small wonder, then, that leading these 
kind of lives we lay up from our earliest youth a good foundation 
of gout, dyspepsia, sluggish livers, rheumatism, &c. In no other 
country do the women take so little exercise. Abroad it is the 
women who work in the fields, doing the severest manual] labour, 
even to the carrying of heavy weights, and it is a well-known 
fact that native women all over the world owe their strength 
of body and grace and suppleness of figure to the habit they 
have of exercising all their muscles, which gives them greater 
enduring powers. Women’s apathy with regard to their health 
is marvellous and incredible. Most of us consider delicacy an 
attraction, and have a favourite malady as we have a favourite 
scent or flower. We take our illnesses for granted, succumb to 
them, and readily acquiesce to any operation. It never strikes 
us to resent this constant state of weakness as an unnatural 
hardship. “Prevention is better than cure,” and instead of 
following one another like sheep to the slaughter, would it not 
be better to make an independent study of the organism of our 
own bodies, and learn a little how to treat them. Besides, 
illnesses affect our minds, and tend to make us morbid 
and hysterical, and we either become hopeless hypochondriacs 
or self-centred. They also detract from our enjoyment, our 
brains grow stagnant, even our conversation degenerates to the 
topic of diseases and their cures. Our lives are spent in trying 
remedies; we are all competing. for something new; we seize 
upon the gold cure, salt cure, sun cure, hypnotism, hypodermic 
injections, as eagerly as thirsty wanderers. We try them all: 
they very often fail. Sceptic and discouraged, we turn to 
Christian science, spiritualism, Low Church, or High Church. 
Most of us remain dissatisfied, and nearly all unhealed ; yet how 
few try the “cure of common-sense,” the one that seldom fails. 
It sounds high-flown, but I have proved its efficaciousness, and I 
am going to tell my readers how. One day I heard discussed the 
question of “ Physical Development as taught by Sir Frederick 
McCoy,” the great savant, and late professor of the Melbourne 
University. It is interesting to know, from his earliest youth, 
this great scientist suffered greatly from his circulation, to which 
he attributed most of his illnesses. Determined to remedy this 
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<listressing cause of ailment, he practised daily and studiously on 
his own body a systematic course of exercises, in order to find 
out which muscles used and worked would regenerate the flow 
of circulation. He was very successful, and himself declared 
he owed his marvellous health and longevity to his scientific 
methods. We should owe him a debt of gratitude for the state 
of perfection to which he brought his science, and for the way he 
taught and bequeathed it to one of his pupils, who worked under 
him for five years in dissecting the human body; therefore, she 
is now absolutely competent, and is promoting his system at the 
present moment in London, under the name of the “ Danish 
Health Exercises.” The simplicity of the treatment can be its 
only advertisement or detriment; it is neither complicated with 
prescriptions, drugs, surgery, or great expenditure, and every 
woman, with a little time and trouble, can learn it for herself. 
But she must be prepared to learn and acetal study a little 
anatomy of her own frame. 

It is a form of treatment for the whole body, to aid and stimu- 
late the flow of circulation, to develop and exercise every muscle, 
even those that we have never dreamt of using; to teach us the 
proper way to breathe—not through our throats like nearly all of 
us do, but through our noses, in order to save our pulmonary organs 
being attacked by the dreaded microbes of consumption, phthisis 
of the larynx, emphysema, &c. One of the most important of the 
exercises is to learn to breathe properly whilst talking, eating, 
and sleeping, and it is one that mothers would do well to impress 
upon their children from their earliest infancy. It is through 
want of knowledge we all submit so tamely nowadays to opera- 
tions, and hand our children over to the same, with as little com- 
punction as we eat our dinner. It was the helplessness of children 
which affected McCoy so greatly. It pained him so to think of the 
suffering caused through the ignorance {of mothers ; indeed, he 
would stop in his walks to point out to a nurse the cause of the 
complaint, that she might correct her treatment of the child. In 
studying his life and character we can but feel thankful the pain 
he was spared of seeing the wholesale butchery carried on in the 
last few years by the surgeons’ latest fad with regard to the 
growth commonly termed “adenoids.” It is quite a rarity to 
meet a child for whom this operation has not been considered 
necessary. Whole families of children are remorselessly subjected 
to it, though I fail to see why children of late years should have 
suddenly set a roaring fashion in “adenoids” any more than in the 
homely complaint of measles. When I say it is not necessary to 
operate, I am amply corroborated and backed by one of our leading 
and most eminent surgeons of the day, who, in addressing his 
medical students at Guy’s Hospital, calls it “an unpleasant and 
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bloody operation.” It is refreshing to hear his straightforward 
views on the subject, therefore I quote :—“ The condition popularly 
called ‘ adenoids’ can be treated completely satisfactorily without 
operative interference, the so-called adenoids cured by systematic 
breathing exercises, carried out during a sufficient period of time, 
all air being passed through the nose.” He also says he “ cannot 
understand why physicians have handed over to the surgeons a 
case which, in his opinion, is purely medical.” Here we have a 
remedy advised by one of the most thorough opinions of the day, 
and yet in the face of it we deliver our children over to the 
“knife ” simply because we are told “it must be done.” It isa 
cruel thing, for any operation is a shock to the system, and, to a 
nervous child, doubly so. We are generally recommended by the 
doctor, in order to prepare the child, to give it change of air and 
strengthening diet. [also recommend this to be done, taken with 
a course of systematic breathing through the nose, and then let 
the doctor judge if the child must still be subjected to the opera- 
tion. Let mothers also realize as a domestic economy how much 
cheaper it is to train their children from their earliest youth to a 
systematic course of exercises, and especially breathing exercises, 
than to weaken their constitutions with the constant use of drugs. 

The cost of “ adenoids ” alone is'the complaint of nearly every 
household. No wonder I heard an indignant mother relate: “It 
cost me nearly 250 guineas for having my children’s chimneys 
swept.” It is a crime to subject a helpless child to such an 
operation when there are many proofs existing of an easy cure 
at hand. Our bodies have been endowed by Nature with certain 
organs, yet we are constantly told by our medical advisers, “ Oh, 
Nature never intended us to have an appendix or tonsils”; and 
we take it on trust, and calmly submit to be relievel of some 
organ of our body which certainly could not have found its way 
into our frame by accident, and must be there with some inten- 
tion. Far be it for me to blame the doctors; they must live, 
and if we help them “to make hay while the sun shines ” it is our 
own lookout. Therefore, I plead that we study our organism 
as a necessary phase in our education, in order that we may 
use our knowledge if necessity requires for self-defence. We 
should treat it as an educational progress, and a proper manage- 
ment of the human body would tend to lessen a vast amount of 
suffering. As McCoy says, “ Any disorder or weakness has its 
cause in the loss of control over one’s body through an ignorance of 
its functions.” According to him, it is with the mothers that lies 
the means of preserving, improving, and regenerating the physical 
condition of the human race. “If mothers, instead of cramming 
their children at a most delicate age with three languages and a 
dozen other subjects, with great regard for the prizes they may win, 
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and none for crooked spines, &c., would insist from their earliest 
childhood on a daily systematic training of health exercises, by 
McCoy’s methods, they would confer a benefit not only on their 
own offspring, but on the race to come. Women are ignorant 
of their ignorance, and till they awake to their physical responsi- 
bilities there will still be the need for so many incurable and 
crippled children’s homes. Now, let us take these exervises, 
their aim, and definite result. Their aim is to largely benefit 
humanity; that women especially should be educated to 
cultivate health instead of sickness, as so many of us are 
inclined to do; that they may practice on themselves and on 
their children from their infancy a course of physical 
development. Armed with sufficient knowledge, women should 
be able to call upon and employ their physical forces in 
counteracting the unnatural system of their daily lives, thereby 
correcting the cause of an evil by a natural remedy instead of by 
the constant resort.to drugs and the family physician. Most 
people will welcome a cure that is interesting and self-absorbing, 
for it is in human nature to readily accept anything to do with 
self. Therefore, in this instance let us remain absorbed in self, 
doing self-cure, which is easier than most and surely more 
attractive. 

What can be a finer stimulant than to feel one’s weaknesses 
gradually disappear under a course of self-treatment? Only those 
who have commenced their physical development know the 
comfort of coming down in the morning after ten to twenty 
minutes of the exercises, feeling fresh and invigorated for the 
whole day. What is more deteriorating than a sluggish circula- 
tion? Yet, if we are the disciples of McCoy, we know the exact 
muscles to exercise in order to remedy the evil. How delicious 
it is to clear the nasal organ and stimulate the brain, or supply 
the lungs, with oxygen with the breathing methods, and pass 
through the winter with immunity from colds. A deep breath of 
air inhaled through the nostrils and expelled vigorously by 
the mouth for three or four minutes would kill any microbe, 
which cannot live in a draught, hence our freedom from that 
horrible enemy “a cold in one’s head.” How many of us are 
martyrs to rheumatism and gout, and spend our time in flying 
from one watering-place to another, and not always with a 
successful result! Now, as a preventitive who would not rather 
do his or her cure at home comfortably ensconsced in one’s own 
house by giving up twenty minutes every morning to the 
exercising and developing of one’s muscles. It should also 
appeal to woman’s vanity, for what is more admired than an 
upright and graceful figure, broad-chested, erect and supple, 
which we may all attain in time with a little trouble and per- 
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severance. What time would not the stout woman give up to 
become thin, and the thin woman stout? The exercises can 
reduce or augment in weight. Large waists and double chins 
can vanish with a little will and energy ; weak backs disappear 
by spinal exercises, which also act as a stimulant to the brain. 
Then, how many people who sing suffer from throats and noses, 
which make it impossible to carry on their own training and 
voice production! But if the breathing methods are brought to 
a state of perfection, none should enjoy even the possessive 
feeling of a throat. We may even prolong our lives and allay 
the wrinkles. McCoy owed the fact of his longevity to his 
simple methods, therefore it stands to reason, if taught as an 
early training, on attaining maturity the body is brought to such 
a state of perfection, that it has more chance in the power of resis- 
tance, and disease cannot attack a healthy developed organ with 
such deadly ferocity as a weak and undeveloped one. We spend 
so much time and money on our children’s training, on dancing 
classes, gymnastics, and calisthenics, and yet how many we see 
with stooped shoulders, poked out chins, and no idea of deport- 
ment. Whatacomfort when we have to chaperone our daughters, 
not to be always crying out “ Don’t stoop.” 

I must impress upon my readers, to get the full benefit of 
these exercises, and to obtain a definite result they must be 
taken seriously as a part of our lives, and be considered as 
necessary as food to the body. There must be no taking them 
up one day and dropping them the next, for if not properly done 
they can be more injurious than helpful. The aspirant for success 
must become a slave to them for twenty minutes at least every 
day, and will be amply rewarded by finding them a curative in 
cases of depression. One must bear in mind that in each case 
the training is individualized, and it would be more than folly for 
anyone to attempt to carry out the system without careful in- 
vestigation of the requirements for correcting the indisposition; but 
once thoroughly mastered there is no reason why each one should 
not continue to carry out year by year his or her physical develop- 
ment. Let us hope McCoy’s system will become a question of 
the future, and be made compulsory in every school in England. 

My reason for speaking strongly is asimple one. I had suffered 
a great deal, and had been sent everywhere and tried everything, 
all to no purpose, till the grasshopper had become a burden, and 
I was told was likely to remain so, when by accident I heard 
of these exercises. I tried them, and ever since have been 
thoroughly well and thoroughly happy. Is it not natural that I 
should long for others to have the same chance and be able to 
enjoy their lives as I do mine? 


MADGE MaAcGRorRGE. 
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Washington, February 12th, 1901. 

NOTHING more impressive, nothing more remarkable has been 
witnessed than the outpouring of sympathy, sorrow, and affec- 
tion caused by the Queen’s death. It was spontaneous, it was 
sincere, it was universal. It was confined to no class or section. 
In the presence of the death of a woman whom all the world 
revered, in the face of the grief of a nation, for which, after all, 
there is a great deal of affection among Americans, although they 
often have a curious way of showing it, men and women gave 
expression to their feelings, and were not ashamed to show the 
sorrow they felt. 

No sooner had the news been received in Washington than the 
President ordered the flag over the White House to be placed at 
half-mast. Of itself a little thing, but a thing eloquent, because 
it was the first time in the history of the nation. Never before 
has the national flag been half-masted over the White House on 
the announcement of the death of a foreign potentate. Some 
people, when they saw this mark of mourning, were timorous, 
and asked if it might not be regarded as a bad precedent, and 
arouse the political hostility of some of the President’s political 
supporters. The President’s answer, I am told, was manly, and 
expressed the prevailing sentiment: “It is not a precedent; it is 
the respect which all the world pays to the memory of a great 
and good woman.” It was the same thing in the Senate. Before 
the resolution of condolence was offered a prominent Republican 
Senator went over to the Democratic side of the Chamber to 
inform the Opposition what was going to be done, and to find 
out if there would be an objection. A leading Democratic 
Senator, while not objecting, suggested that it might be a bad 
precedent, because, to prevent invidious distinction when other 
Sovereigns died, the Senate would also have to adopt similar 
resolutions of condolence. ‘ We will take care of that when the 
oceasion arises,” the Republican Senator answered. “This is 
not intended to be a guide to the future ; it is simply the tribute 
of the Senate to Queen Victoria, not to Monarchy.” 

One might have expected that the news of the death of the 
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Queen would have been received with every mark of respect 
and regret in Washington; what,did surprise me, however, I 
must confess, were the same manifestations in parts of the country 
where the prevailing sentiment has always been largely anti- 
English. It was astonishing and unexpected, for instance, to 
read of the adjournment of the Arkansas Legislature—Arkansas, 
a Southern Democratic State whose people have never shown 
that they cherished a fondness for England or cared for her good 
opinion. But one’s estimate of the American feeling for England 
would have to be revised as measured by this outpouring of 
sympathy. There was scarcely a village too small to honour the 
dead. In the presence of death all petty jealousies were for the 
moment forgotten. Past quarrels were pardoned. A woman 
was dead: a woman for whom all the world mourned; a woman 
whose virtues and constant effort had been to uplift and make 
better the world; and Americans are too generous not to add 
their share to the all-reaching mourning and grief which her 
death caused. 

I recall how, day after day, we watched the bulletins, and how 
at last one evening the word was flashed from Elberon that Gar- 
field, after making his gallant fight, had yielded to the conqueror. 
I remember how the whole nation felt the loss, and yet I do not 
believe the grief was any more sincere or widespread than that 
caused by the news that Queen Victoria was dead. I remember 
when Grant died, and no ending was ever more pathetic than 
that of the great military captain, who had possessed the highest 
honours man can give to man, only at the last to realize the 
vanity of the world. Victorious on the field of battle, twice 
victorious on the field of politics, féted and honoured by the 
rulers of the world, the pride of his countrymen, in his declining 
years he fell into the hands of unscrupulous men, only to lose his 
money and, for a time, the heritage of his good name. Stricken 
by a mortal disease and holding death at arm’s length, he turned 
to his pen to make provision for his wife and children, and the 
world knew that he was racing with death to finish his memoirs 
before death could claim the victory. And, having finished, he 
died, and men who, on the impulse of the moment, had called 
him thief when they heard of the gigantic swindles of the firm of 

yrant & Ward, a firm from which he had profited nothing but 
which had stripped him of his last penny, were moved to pity 
when they were told of his death, and remembered that in all his 
long life he had never been more heroic than in the last few sad 
months. The country did proper honour to the memory of 
Grant, and yet the grief was not more universal or more deep- 
seated than that which we have so lately witnessed. 
To attempt to reproduce only a small portion of the tributes of 
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Press, pulpit, or public men would be to fill a volume larger than 
this number of The National Review. All these expressions have 
voiced the same note of affection, regret, and sincerity; once, 
and only once—to be referred to later—has a discordant note 
been struck. Usually the utterances of Press or public men on 
a great event are so manifestly and monotonously made for the 
occasion and not inspired by sentiment that they have little real 
value. ‘The tributes to the Queen were of a different character. 
They voiced men’s hearts. 

Of all the eulogies of the Press I select two, because they seem 
to me most striking in so vividly expressing what I believe all 
felt. Harper's Weekly said : — 

“ How great, then, must have been the affection among us for 
that Royal person whose name last week passed definitively into the 
pages of history, to have elicited from all sections of this vast 
country such manifestly sincere expressions of a deep and lasting 
grief over her death! Such a spontaneous outpouring of 
sympathy for the bereaved family, as well as for the afflicted 
nation, is without a parallel in history. . . . 

“It was not to any one attribute of Her Majesty’s character, 
no single incident of her days or of her position which took hold 
so strongly upon us as to make us forget that she was a Queen, to 
make us forget that she reigned over a people with whom we 
were once at war for the attainment and preservation of our 
liberties, but to all of them combined. It was the fact that 
through a long sequence of brilliant years, in which great men 
and great women have come into being on the stage of life, in 
whatever light she appeared, in whatever capacity, it was always 
as one who was flawless in character, noble and kind of heart, 
one of whom it might truly be said, as of a Bayard, that she was 
Sins peur et sans reproche. 

“The American people love character, and they were quick to 
see that in Queen Victoria, as queen, wife, mother, woman, in 
all her thoughts and in all her ways, was realized to the fullest 
extent possible in a purely mundane sphere the very ideal of a 
flawless life.” 

Equally striking is the thought of a writer in the New York 
Press, who said :— 

“Undoubtedly the most thrilling sight of the new century, and 
one that will not be equalled in impressiveness when the new 
century is old, is the unsolicited, unconcerted dropping at 
thousands of private masts of George Washington’s flag in 
honour of George III.’s grand-daughter. Such a tribute of the 
people of one country to the memory of the ruler of another was 
never seen before, nor can we conceive of circumstances under 
which it will be seen again. It was not to the Queen this spon- 
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taneous salute: it was not to the woman; it was to the mcrtal 
whose manner of occupancy of her exalted station la 1 made her 
the head of the family of English-speaking peoples.” 


The boorishness of the Mayor of New York in refusing to place 
the flag over the City Hall at half-mast—the one discordant note 
in the chorus of lamentation—attracted more attention than it 
deserved; but the wrong note rings in the ears long after the 
perfect tones are merely an elusive memory. Mayor Van Wyck 
speaks for nobody except himself and the few other blackguards 
whose bad manners cannot be mended even by the majesty of 
death. Undoubtedly, Mr. Van Wyck did not anticipate that 
New York, in common with all the rest of the country, would 
show such sincere grief. Doubtless, he expected that the legion 
of Tammany Hall, which preys on profligacy and vice, would 
have no tears to shed over the death of a woman of great virtues 
and noble renown, and that the depraved and debauched from 
the purlieus of New York would applaud him for his courage in 
refusing to bow before the bier of Royalty. For once he over- 
reached himself. Only a few, a very few, of his supporters were 
so lost to shame as to approve his exbibition of bad manners, 
while the great majority either openly or secretly condemned 
him. Forced to justify himself, Mr. Van Wyck made a statement 
which, as Harper's Weekly says, “ proves nothing save that which 
is to his own discredit. His ill-timed outburst helps no one but 
those against whom it is directed. His official act disgraces no 
one so much as himself, and injures the fair fame of the city of 
New York not at all, since the day has long since passed when 
better conduct was expected of this particular Mayor, and this 
political speck upon the escutcheon of the muncipality is no longer 
potent to stain the purity thereof.” 

Other papers, not alene in New York, have been no less severe. 
I think we can safely leave Mayor Van Wyck to the judgment 
of his own countrymen. 

As might have been expected, Mr. Bryan, who piles the Pelion 
of blunder on the Ossa of stupidity, rushes to the support of Van 
Wyck in his vapid and tiresome paper, The Commoner:— 

“Mayor Van Wyck,” he says, “presented a complete defence 
when he cited the failure to pay this tribute to Joubert as a 
precedent. If a flag on a public building is not made to pay 
tribute to the memory of a hero who died in freedom’s holy cause, 
then it is not extremely important that that flag be required to 
pay tribute to kings and queens. 

“This may yet become an interesting question. If Paul 
Kruger, the old Roman of the South African Republic, should 
die, there would be a very general demand that the flag be 
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lowered in tribute to his memory. Nor is it doubted that there 
would be vigorous opposition in certain quarters to such recog- 
nition. There are some people in this country who are more 
anxious to pay tribute to monarchs than to recognize the merits 
of free men.” 


What caused this general outpouring of sympathy in the 
United States? It was not that America mourned the loss of a 
Queen of England, a Queen whom all Englishmen revered no iess 
for her heart than her brain. It was not alone that she was 
(Queen, or woman, or mother, or widow ; it was because she was 
all of these, it was because the Queen was always invested with 
peculiar sentiment in the eyes of Americans, especially in the 
eyes of American women. I do not say this in any carping spirit, 
or in any way to detract from the gratitude which all English- 
men must feel for the splendid sympathy which Americans have 
shown them, for this sympathy, as I have already said, was 
sincere and came from the heart, but to explain a phase in the 
American character which it may be well for the English people 
to understand. The dominating traits in the American character 
are generosity and sentiment. They do not forget easily; they 
remember their friends as well as their enemies. They have 
never forgotten what the Queen did for them during the blackest 
days of the Civil War, when her wisdom and prudence corrected 
the folly of a Minister who, if unrestrained, might have added 
the horrors of a foreign war to those of a civil conflict. But, 
quite apart from that, the Queen was to American women a 
woman; a woman who ordered her house well, who lived a 
proper life, who had no tolerance of things that the ordinary 
woman regards as wrong, who loved virtue for virtue’s sake. 
Love of home and sanctity of the family relation is a sentiment 
strongly implanted in the breasts of the great majority ofthe. 
women of this country. Because divorce is easy, because many 
women avail themselves of the latitude of the courts to escape 
from galling ties, the idea prevails in England that. marriage is 
lightly regarded, and the obligations of wife and mother can be 
put off or assumed at will. This is a conception totally foreign 
of the American character. The home is the centre of American 
civilization, and rigid adherence to the strict tenets of the recog- 
nized principles of morality are regarded as requisite. Society— 
not the exotic fashionable society of a few of the larger cities, 
but society at large—does not countenance the woman who 
breaks her vows, or the man who proves recreant to his duty. 
The moral tone of the American family is pure. 


To the great majority of American men and women, women 
especially, the life of the Queen was an inspiration, an encourage- 
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ment to follow in her footsteps. It pleased them to know that 
the woman who occupied the proudest position on earth was a 
good woman, that she frowned on vice and encouraged virtue. 
They had for her the same feeling of proud affection that the 
woman of humble circumstances has for the favourite niece who 
has gone out into the world and made a great name, and whose 
name has never been tarnished by the lightest breath of scandal. 
Everything about the Queen was eagerly read in the United 
States, and in thousands of houses there are pictures of the Queen 
and Prince Albert. In addition, the Queen was a landmark to 
many women. Grandmothers took pride in being as old as, or 
older than, the Queen; I have heard younger women talk about 
pictures which their mothers possessed, and how they recollected 
seeing in their childhood engravings of the Coronation of the 
Queen in her Royal robes. There was no snobbery or Anglo- 
mania about this. To thousands and thousands of Americans the 
(Jueen was not a mere figurehead whose Royalty made her some- 
thing quite apart from other women. On the contrary, she 
always seemed very human, her sorrow always touched the great 
heart of generous America, which rejoiced with her in her joys; 
and when she received the homage of her people, when the great 
Jubilee showed to the whole world the might of tlie British 
Empire, no more fervent wishes for her future happiness and the 
prolongation of her life were uttered than came from the hearts 
of the women of America. 


Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese Minister to the United States, is a 
man of extraordinary ability and with an extraordinary know- 
ledge of the habits and thoughts and idiosyncrasies of the bar- 
barians among whom it has pleased Confucius for him t6 be 
temporarily exiled. His ability and versatility is shown in the 
fact that he is not only an extremely astute diplomatist, but he 
is one of the best after-dinner speakers in public life. His com- 
mand of English is remarkable ; he handles it with the facility of 
his mother tongue; he can joke and pun and indulge in the 
subtleties of the English language, which is so rare ina foreigner, 
and especially a Chinaman, that people are amazed at his grasp 
and knowledge. Whether humorously satirizing American in- 
stitutions or seriously and philosophically pointing out the 
superiority of Chinese over Christian civilization, he is equally 
happy and always worth listening to. 

From this description of the man, and I assure you I have not 
indulged in flattery for the sake of strengthening my argument, 
you would think that Mr. “ Wu,” as the newspapers delight to 
call him, would be too clever to make a mistake, and yet he has 
just been guilty of a suggestion so absolutely abhorrent to 90 per 
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cent. of the American people that one wonders a man so clever 
could be guilty of such a faux pas. The other day a negro was 
lynched in Kansas. The Minister was asked his views on the 
negro problem, and suggested that the only remedy was “to 
assimilate him benevolently. There is only one way. Make him 
a white in colour and in nature. I have not given the matter 
extensive study, but I would say encourage the negro men to 
marry white women, and urge negro women to marry white 
men.” 

Most of the States have stringent laws against miscegenation, 
but more potent even than laws are public sentiment and natural 
affinities. Only the lowest and most degraded white man will 
malry a negress ; it is so seldom a white woman marries a negro 
that in the rare cases which have been known the sanity of the 
woman has been rightly called into question. The two races 
may do much for each other by helpful encouragement and 
mutual forbearance, but intermarriage is not the solution of the 
problem. 

My object in calling attention to Wu Ting Fang’s impossible 
solution of a very difficult question is to point out that Americans 
as well as English are guilty of proposing remedies equally as 
repulsive and impracticable to the great mass of Chinese as the 
Minister’s remedy is to the great mass of Americans. Ifa man as 
intelligent, as alert and as well versed in English language and 
literature as Wu Ting Fang understands American institutions 
so badly as to suggest as a remedy what most people regard as a 
crime against nature, what can be expected of men far less in- 
telligent who do not understand Chinese and who have not even 
the mostrudimentary acquaintance with the literature, or thoughts, 
or customs of the Chinese people? It would be invidious to make 
distinctions when the ignorance of one plenipotentiary is only 
equalled by the nescience of another, but it will perhaps show 
that the Oriental can never see through the eyes of the Occidental, 
and that what to the West is civilization is to the East always 
hopeless barbarism. 


It was the burning of a negro in Kansas which caused Minister 
Wu Ting Fang to offer his extraordinary panacea. Kansas is a 
State which almost from the day of its birth as one of the 
American Commonwealths has furnished material for sociological 
investigators. It is a grim paradox that Kansas of all States 
should burn a negro at the stake. In the days before the Civil 
War the State was known as “Bleeding Kansas,” because. the 
struggle against slavery was concentrated upon soil consecrated 
by the blood of some of the noblest of Americans. Of recent years 
the State has been notorious for freakish legislation; it has been 
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the home of cranks and doctrinaires who, in their mad zeal to 
reform everything and everybody, have piled laws on the statute 
books, each one more senseless than its predecessor. Among other 
things Kansas is a prohibition State, which means legally that no 
malt or spirituous liquors can be sold. Prohibition, of course, as 
every sensible man knows, is a failure. You cannot make men 
moral by law, and you cannot cure the appetite for drink by an 
act of the Legislature. No one need go thirsty in Kansas if he 
has the price wherewith to satisfy the saloon-keeper. Public- 
houses, saloons in America, openly flourish. There is no conceal- 
ment. Because the saloon-keepers are engaged in an illegitimate 
business they are regularly fined ; they pay their fines, just as in 
other and more civilized communities they pay a licence fee. 

A woman of the name of Mrs. Carrie Nation, one of those 
curious products of the West, determined to go forth and slay the 
Minotaur. Armed with a hatchet she entered a saloon and 
demolished it; she smashed the bottles and glasses, and created 
general havoc. She was arrested and discharged, because the 
saloon business, being illegal, she had committed no crime in des- 
troying contraband property. Then Mrs. Nation embarked on 
her career as an avenging angel. She smashed right and left; 
she rallied to her support a dozen other women equally as 
fanatical and ill-balanced as herself, and up and down the State 
they have left behind them their trail of wrecked saloons and 
sorrowful saloon-keepers, who gaze upon the remains of their 
former prosperity and wonder whether it was only a woman with 
a hatchet or a cyclone which caused all the damage. 

The American is original, but his originality frequently runs 
in the direction of imitating the latest success. ‘The successful 
novelist or the successful saloon-smasher may confidently count 
upon having imitators—imitators both as_to style and method. 
A dozen women in as many different places have started in to 
emulate Mrs. Nation, each declaring that she will outsmash 
Mrs. Nation’s smashing record, and that, single-handed and alone, 
she will drive forth the demon rum from its stronghold. It is 
a strange exhibition of the spirit of lawlessness ; the spirit which 
made the late Mr. Bayard characterize his countrymen as an 
“unruly people,” but Mr. Bayard should have added that they 
are only “ transiently” unruly. It is another form of emotionalism 
of the hysterical ebullition which makes them worship a hero 
or secures converts for an ism which is to make everyone rich 
and contented. Saloon-smashing, like hero worship, is merely 
a psychological spasm. It is virulent while it lasts, but it does 
not last long, and when the fever has run its course and the 
nation recovers its sanity, it wonders how it could have been so 
foolish. But while the fit is on the patient’s antics are amusing. 
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From Kansas to Washington is a long jump, but the same 
spirit of cowardice which makes men on the western plains pass 
laws which they know will not be observed is found in Congress, 
whose members create the Frankenstein of public opinion and 
cower before it. Those fanatical and unpractical women, who 
are unable to distinguish between drunkenness and the rational 
use of liquor, came to Washington and put so much pressure 
upon members of Congress that they amended the law and 
abolished the army canteen. The canteen, as everybody with 
practical experience knows, is an aid to temperance. It is the 
enlisted man’s club, and, like any other well-conducted club, 
sobriety and gentlemanly conduct are requisite to membership ; 
the surroundings are cheerful and elevating; the liquors supplied 
are of the best quality, and the prices charged are moderate. 
These women, who regard it as a crime for the Government to 
countenance in any way the sale of liquor, have succeeded in 
closing the canteen, with the result that when the American 
Tommy Atkins isn’t rounding up Indians or striking miners in the 
west, or doing sentry duty in the east, he will be deadening his 
brain with fusil oil in some wretched dive. Exeter Hall, you 
see, is just as potent in America as it is in England. It regulates 
the soldier’s drink here precisely as it regulates the soldier's 
morals in India; in India it needs a Tirah campaign for the 
authorities to look upon morality from the practical and not the 
theoretical view point. Perhaps, after a somewhat similar ex- 
perience in the United States, Congress will pluck up courage 
enough to tell the good ladies of Exeter Hall to mind their babies 
and their husbands and leave the soldier’s drink alone. 


If the King wants to show that he really appreciates the sym- 
pathy which the United States has extended to him and his 
people, and at the same time do that which will be regarded as a 
gracious act by the great majority of the people of this country, 
he cannot do better than cut through the red tape of the Home 
Office and issue a pardon to Mrs. Florence Maybrick. Mrs. May- 
brick may have administered poison to her husband, although 
nine Americans out of ten believe that there was enough doubt 
to have justified her acquittal, but even if she committed the 
crime they believe that she has been sufficiently punished. If the 
King should exercise his prerogative Americans would hail it as 
an augury which bodes well for the future ; as an indication that 
when America asks a favour—and it has never asked the release 
of Mrs. Maybrick as a right but always as an evidence of kindly 
consideration—a deaf ear will not be turned to its pleading. I 
am quite sure Englishmen do not understand how Americans feel 
about this matter, or the sympathy which Mrs. Maybrick’s im- 
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prisonment has aroused, and this is all the more remarkable 
because she is a woman without influential or wealthy friends. 
The people who have championed her cause have no personal 
interest in her. They have asked for her release because they 
have always believed that she was more sinned against than 
sinning, that she was a victim of circumstances rather than a pre- 
meditated murderess. Summed up, the feeling in America has 
always been that, inasmuch as there was a reasonable doubt, she 
ought to have been given the benefit of that doubt. Here she 
would have been pardoned long ago. 


A little more than two years ago, in a fit of virtuous renuncia- 
tion, the American people, through their duly-elected Congress, 
made a supreme exhibition of abnegation. Immediately pre- 
ceding the declaration of war with Spain, Congress adopted a 
series of resolutions reciting the “abhorrent conditions” existing 
in Cuba, declaring “ that the people of the Island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent,” and affirming:— 

‘*That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its deter- 
mination, when that is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its people.” 

This was lofty, unselfish, and foolish. At the time these 
resolutions were adopted many persons pointed out the em- 
barrassments which might follow in consequence of Congress 
having pledged itself to disinterestedness. But at that time the 
people of the United States were in one of their emotional fits, 
and would not listen to reason. The war with Spain was a holy 
war. It was a war undertaken in the cause of liberty and 
humanity. It was a war to free the down-trodden and guileless 
Cubans from the hated yoke of Spain. The power of Spain must 
be flung to destruction, not for the benefit of the United States, 
but for the good of the Cubans. Americans were told to remem- 
ber the Maine, but they were also told to strike a blow for 
freedom. There was to be no thought of conquest. America 
was to set an example for all the world. A nation was to be set 
free, and then, when it had been given its liberty, these modern 
Paladins were to retire and have nothing more to say. The age 
of chivalry had returned, and McKinley was a second Richard to 
free the holy places from the pollution of the Saracen. 

Alas for virtuous renunciation when it runs up against political 
necessity! For some months past the Cubans have been engaged 
in drafting a Constitution. It is expected that the Constitution 
will be sent to Washington about the end of this month, when 
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the President will transmit it to Congress. What power Congress 
has over the organic law of Cuba is a delicate question. The 
Supreme Court of the United States recently rendered a decision 
that Cuba is a foreign country, which deprives Congress of any 
power to interfere with its affairs. Despite this, Congress and 
the country are insisting that Cuba shall, either through the 
Constitution or by treaty, formally recognize the right of this 
Government to regulate her foreign relations. In other words, 
the position of Cuba, so far as the rest of the world is concerned, 
is to be precisely that of the Transvaal Republic as defined by 
the Treaty of London. It is to be an independent and sovereign 
republic in the management of its domestic affairs ; in its foreign 
relations it is to be vassal to the United States, who is to be 
formally acknowledged as its suzerain. A few, but not many, 
men are honest enough to express what nearly. everybody feels. 
Hardly anyone believes that the “Cuban Republic” will be 
of long duration. In 1898 it was “ Cuba for the Cubans,” now it 
is Cuba for the Americans. The American flag is in Cuba; 
it will not come down. 

We do not know what Cuba will do in regard to her relations 
with the United States, but there is nothing thus far to show that 
the Cubans are disposed to admit the right of this country 
to manage, to interfere, or exercise control over her affairs, 
foreign or domestic, and, in fact, there is every reason to believe 
that if the United States assumes this right it will lead to another 
rebellion, and another war in the name of humanity will have to 
be waged. In the meantime it is interesting—especially in- 
teresting to Englishmen, who can recall some of the rather 
unpleasant things said in the American Press about their occupa- 
tion of Egypt—to observe that newspapers of the highest standing 
are casuistically proving to their own satisfaction that the solemn 
declarations of 1898 meant one thing then and quite another 
thing now. The New York Times, for instance, commences an 
editorial with this amazing statement :— 

“The belief that our late war with Spain was a war of 
humanity, begun and carried on primarily to relieve an oppressed 
people, and make them free and independent, is one of the 
common errors of the time.” 

Turn from that to the preamble to the war resolutions adopted 
by Congress in these words :— 

“ Whereas, the abhorrent conditions which have existed for 
more than three years in the Island of Cuba, so near our own 
borders, have shocked the moral sense of the people of the United 
States, have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, culminating, 
as they have, in the destruction of a United States battleship, 
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with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbour of Havana, and cannot longer be endured, as has been 
set forth by the President of the United States in his message, 
upon which the action of Congress was invited”; and then 
follows the declarations that the people of Cuba ought to be free 
and independent, and the pledge of disclaimer on the part of the 
United States. 

“National self-interest,” says the Times, “the desire to protect 
ourselves, was the dominant motive—the only justifying motive. 
The promptings of humanity had their place, certainly, among 
the considerations that moved us to intervene, but they were 
secondary and subordinate. For humanity’s sake alone, for the 
sole purpose of delivering the Cubans from the Spanish yoke, we 
should not have gone to war.” Not a word of “national self- 
interest ” in the resolutions, nothing about “ the desire to protect 
ourselves,” can be found in any of the debates in Congress at 
that time. On the contrary, man after man expressly disclaimed 
it. Everything that had been done, everything that might be 
done in the future, had but one end in view: to give Cubaa 
free and independent Government. There was a long and bitter 
struggle between the House and Senate over the adoption of the 
war resolutions, but the struggle was not caused by the resolu- 
tion disclaiming the purpose of the United States to exercise 
“ sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control” over Cuba, but because 
the Senate insisted that immediately following the declaration of 
war against Spain, the President should recognize the Cuban 
Republic as an independent sovereign State in the fullest inter- 
national sense. To this the House would not consent, and it 
finally forced the Senate to yield. Never for one moment was 
there any difference of opinion as to the right of Cuba to be free 
and independent; the only difference was as to whether the so- 
called Cuban Republic, which was merely a paper Government, 
should be recognized then, or recognition be deferred until the 
Spaniards had been driven out of Cuba. The policy of pre- 
caution prevailed, and recognition was deferred. 

It is very evident that the change of sentiment betokens the 
determination of the United States not to relinquish its control 
over Cuba. I have already shown that the relations of the 
United States to Cuba are, and must necessarily be, precisely 
analogous to those of England toward Egypt. In the case of 
Cuba, annexation is the inevitable and logical result. The 
United States is in Cuba to remain, and, unless the Cubans 
recognize that fact, there will be a second invasion of their 
country by American troops. 

A. Maurice Low. 


LUCY LYTTELTON. 
A GIRL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THESE letters are all that remain of a very large and intimate 
correspondence between two girl cousins of nearly a hundred and 
forty years ago. They give one a glimpse into the life ani 
character of two ordinary young ladies of those days—‘ one idea’d 
girls ” as Dr. Johnson slightingly calls them—thinking of little but 
“ conquests ” and “ lovelorn swains.” 

Lucy Lyttelton, the writer of these letters, was the only daughter 
of the once celebrated poet, historian, and statesman, George, first 
Lord Lyttelton. Her mother, Lucy Fortescue, died when she was 
born, so the little girl was left, with a small brother,—(afterwards 
the brilliant and wicked Lord Lyttelton—hero of the ghost story)— 
to the sole care of her father, and he, being an excellent and 
conscientious man, did his best to bring her up well, and model 
her on the lines of his ideal among women—her mother. And 
with the image of his dead wife, idealized by time, always before 
him, he set himse'f an impossible task. That he soon found it so 
one can see by the following critical and disparaging account he 
gives of Lucy, in 1758, when she was only eleven:—‘“Sho is a good 
girl, and does not want understanding, mais peu de genie, point de 
graces. Her face and figure will, I believe, turn out very well, 
if awkward tricks do not spoil them. Perhaps time may improve 
her in many respects, it will never make her a Lucy Fortescue.” 

And in the same year, Mrs. Montagu, the famous old wit and 
blue-stocking, intimate friend of the Lyttelton family, writes to 
Dr. Charles Lyttelton, Lucy’s uncle :— 

“I wish I could give you a better account of Miss Lucy 
Lyttelton’s improvement in town. There is a great deal of good 
in her, but her virtues are en deshaille, her understanding totally 
undressed—she is very opiniative—if she pleases herself she is not 
very sollicitous whether she pleases others. She talks a great deal, 
has no bashfulness, very little sensibility as to praise or blame in 
trifles. She will never do wrong in essentials, but she does not know 
how much the amiableness of a woman depends on trivial things. 
I talked very seriously to her on the consequence of negle2ting the 
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ordinary accomplishments of people of her rank, assured her that 
her brother had such delicacy of mind he could not have a perfect 
regard for her, if she was not equal, at least, to other young ladies 
of her acquaintance. She answered all I said with great vivacity, 
but at the same time with good-humour.” 

One would like to have been present at the interview, when the 
advice and admonitions of the learned lady—whom none but 
Dr. Johnson dared to browbeat—were received with “great 
vivacity ” by a pert little girl of eleven. 

Mrs. Montagu writes again in the following year :—“ I think your 
niece, Miss Lyttelton, a good deal improved, and hope she will 
every day be more formed; it isa pitty when much is well anything 
should be wanting.” 

However, Lucy seems to have grown up much as she would have 
done had all these great minds not bent themselves to her's. A 
little leavened she was no doubt, unconsciously ; but there could not 
have been much in common between her father and herself. She 
appeared to him a giddy, self-willed girl, capable of any folly, to be 
controlled by any means; and she, quick and high-spirited, though 
foolish and sentimental enough—saw in him an obstinate, fussy old 
man, a hindrancs to her happiness, to be avoided as much as 
possible. 

The weighty History of Henry II., too, which Lord Lyttelton 
was deeply engaged in completing, was not a subject which would 
appeal to Lucy. But there are among his somewhat ponderous 
works a few exquisite little poems and love sonnets, addressed to 
his wife, both before and after their marriage, which reveal a side 
of him his daughter can have never seen. 

Lucy’s life would have been a different and a happier one had 
her mother, who was a delightful woman, lived. She would have 
dealt delicately and perceptively with Lucy’s girlish escapades and 
love affairs; while a man, be he ever so well intentioned in his 
dealings with a woman, takes, as it were, a sledge-hammer to dispel 
a morning mist. Lucy must have made an oddly incongruous 
element in the society Lord Lyttelton gathered about him at 
Hagley. Thither came all the great and eminent men of the day. 
Grave senators—Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Lord Chesterfield, 
the Grenvilles, and the greatest of all, Mr. Pitt. While among 
literary wen, there were few who were not personal friends of Lord 
Lyttelton. His women friends, too, were usually famed for their 
wit and accomplishments—blue-stocking dames—with whom he 
had stately flirtations over the exchange of their respective works. 

We cannot picture Lucy at her ease in this society; they 
probably treated her as a different order of being—these grave 
intellectual men and women—and she must have retired with 
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relief to the summer parlour, and correspondence with Nancy 
Norris. 

The first letter is dated July, 1764, when Lucy was seventeen, 
Miss Norris was probably about the same age. Lucy has just 
returned from a visit to her grand-parents, Lord and Lady 
Fortescue. The good old couple appear to have had a rather 
trying time, between Lucy and Nancy, with their flirtations and 
pretended elopements. But all this is mere diversion. Lucy soon 
turns to the “more material matter of my weding James.” There 
is no mention of this youth in any other family letters. He was, I 
gather, son to one “Sir John,” and no great parti, This seems to 
have been Lord Lyttelton’s sole reason for opposing the marriage. 

The “ Hell-cats,” as Lucy choicely calls them, were two Miss 
Pitts—nieces both of Lord Lyttelton and of Mr. Pitt. They acted as 
duennas, and probably managed the housekeeping too. They were 
not very old; not much more than ten years older than Lucy 
herself, but women became old maids much sooner in those days. 

Lucy’s fears that the suinmer party might ke spoilt by the 
advent of elderly Duchesses was realized—for Mrs. Montagu writes 
to Dr. Charles Lyttelton, Bishop of Carlisle, in August of this 
year :—“ Lord Lyttelton has been entertaining all the Duchesses in 
the Peerage at Hagley, and indeed it is a place fit to entertain 
Princes and Princesses from its grandeur and elegance, at the same 
time by its sweetness and amenity is just the situation in which 
Arcadian Nymphs and Swains would wish to dwell.” 

The spelling and punctuation are left as Lucy conceived them :— 


“ Hagley, July 28th, 64. 

“My Dear Nancy,—The receipt of your kind Letter gave me 
Much Joy as I began to fear you were Displeas’d with me for not 
wiiteing to you on an occasion that as yo. (yourself) observe no argu- 
ment Cou’d be urg’d that woud have had any good effect, therefore 
I will now avoid it and proceed to others that may Disipate not 
recall unpleasing reflections tho Alas I have Little of Joy to Com- 
municate except that my Mind is more peaceable and I am Less 
Disturb’d from Within tho many things have arose (from without) 
to Disquief me since we parted, nay since I last wrote to you. 

“ As to the Cap" the Racket I have had about him drove me 
almost frantic, some body wrote to assure L* Fortescue 1 was in 
Love with him and met him Daily without the Old Lady’s* Know- 
ledge. this piece of inteligence his L‘? receiv’d and swallow’d with 
the Same quickness He did yourSuppos’d Elopement and imidiately 
Communicated it to my Father who was also as much Convine’d 
and wrote me a Letter in w™ he strictly Enjoins me Never more 


* Lady Fortescue. 
VOL. XXXVII. 
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to see this terrible Man. I ventur’d to expostulate, and Thanks to 
my Good Stars have brought him to reason, and he has no longer 
the Least Suspicion, nor does he any longer insist on any such 
absurd Restrictions. 

“ Now for the more Material Matter of his Consent to my weding 
James. The first Objection was that if he permited me to Marry 
in Such haste T’woud Strongly Corroberate the other report as 
Every one woud imagine he was affraid I s* give him the Slip, and 
Consented to anything to put me out of harm’s way. I allow’d 
this Argument and declared I was not impatient he then own’d 
he wish’d to see us united and Seem’d to agree t’was possible we 
might Live Happily on what S" John offer’d But declar’d he Cou’d 
not give in to it as the World wou’d Blame him for Leting me dis- 
pose of myself on such uncertain proposals. he also added yt he 
Cou’d not take so Material a Step Contrary to Sir Rich®** approba- 
tion. from this Conversation I draw the Moral Certainty that if 
I sh¢ Step a little astray I sh'* be again admited into the Sheepfold 
and allow’d to add one more to the flock. in Consequence of w“ I 
partly resolv’d to no longer repose my head where It was so [little ?] 
Likely to give Happiness to myself and the receiver. 

“But Oh! Nancy how will you (with your tender Heart) pity 
me when I tell you these fine Schemes of Joy may possibly be 
defeated by having been too long unexecuted. Grief on his 
Brother’s account added to his other vexations have been too 
hard for him, and he has Contracted a Nervous Disorder w*" the 
french Phisicians have pronounc’d incurable But they have sent 
him to the South of france as the Last Chance, and I am in good 
hopes that will recover him, and Coud I believe the receiving my 
Long Desir’d hand wou’d realy Contribute to it he sh* not Sigh in 
vain. But there’s the Doubt and what shall I do if he has effected 
the indeference he sought after when we parted. 

“Good Night t’is very late to-morrow I hope to have more to 
add on account of our present Society But if prevented accept 
this Scrawl as a Mark that you never was or will be forgot by 
Lucy Lyttelton. 

“TI resume my Pen, here I am Surrounded by Hell Cats, Twinkler 
and another Sister in iniquity have plagued me, provok’d me, and 
drove me almost frantic. they Will not Let me Live in Sober 
Friendship and Charming freedom with my Coz!+ But have by 
vile and Devilish insinuations persuaded the Old Peer that our Re- 
lationship is no excuse for our familiarity, and that we must behave 
with Due Decorum for the future. is not this impertinence beyond 
the reach of all Human Patience. Yet I dare not Rebel But Live 


* Sir Richard Lyttelton, brother of Lord Lyttelton. 
+ George Ayscough, son of Lord Lyttelton’s sister Anne. He was in the Army. 
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in hope of better Days Lord Anglesey* intends us an Early Visit 
But lest we Sh? receive too much Comfort from that the Detested 
Dutchess of Portland+ has taken Care to bring herself at the same 
time, and to Compleat my Vearations Lady Ailsbury ¢ and General 
Conway have Contriv’d to defer their arrival Till the middle of 
August w prevents our intended Expedition taking place by a 
fortnight so soon as intended. 

“ Another material Distress to me is that My Lord is Determin’d 
to Embark at Brighthelmstone not Dover w°" entirely destroys the 
Pleasing Scheme I had forin’d of visiting Hempstead.§ _ if these my 
Distresses meet with the Pity so Predominant in your Heart, you 
will soon Comfort me with a Letter in w" I insist on being told 
how Deal Castle goes on and whether the King of France|| has met 
with a Total Defeat, or had some lucky opportunity of Rallying 
his Gentle forces and retaking the Delightful Garrison the (now) 
neglected George had partly Driven him from Tell me also your 
opinion of your new Beau, and in return I will inform you that 
Miss Ayscough** and myself have met with a violent attack from 
the Resplendancy of L* Shelburne’stt accomplishments, But I have 
escaped the Impending Danger and she appears tolerably Safe. 
The Lovely Boy has been very ill and is still in Danger. [Illegible] 
is Disatisfied at Paris But not I fear on my account. the Elysium 
plan I never Hear of, and in Short I am at present quite desola‘e 
of Lovuers, even George is now out of the way. 

“St Richt} keeps his Bed. Lady Dutchess Nurses him. Judge 
of our Society and you will not Wonder at the Stupidity of 

“ Your faithful 
“L, LYTrELton.” 


The next letter is dated two months later :— 


“Stowe, Sep" 14th, 1764. 
“My Dear Nancy,—With the worst of all Possible Pens I am 
Endeavoring to assure you of my Gratitude for the kind part you 
take in what Concerns me. Your advice not to write, may probably 


* Arthur Annesley, second Earl of Anglesey. 

+ Widow of second Duke; daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and celebrated by 
Prior in a poem as “ my noble lovely little Peggy.” 

+ Widow of the third Earl of Ailesbury; she married secondly General Conway, 
They were great friends of Horace Walpole, 

§ Nancy lived with her uncle, John Norris, at Hempstead ; Deal Castle also be- 
longed to him, He was son of the old Admiral, Sir John Norris. 

| Evidently a nickname for some quondam swain of Nancy’s. 

“| George Ayscough. 

** Augusta, sister of George Ayscough. 

++ Lord Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne and Prime Minister. 
He married in 1765 Lady Sophia Carteret. 

+} Sir Richard Lyttelton married the Dowager-Duchess of Bridgewater. 
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be the most Eligible But I have Let inclination overcome pru- 
dence and have (after much Doubt and some Reflection) ventur’d 
to Address the unhappy James; as a Friend whose ill state of 
Health Concerns me: what removed (the few remaining Doubts 
and fears that stop’d my Pen) was the Melancholy Situation I found 
his Mother in, at Oxford. She I Doubt cannot much Longer 
remain in this World, and his tenderness of Heart will (I well 
know) Bleed in Every Vien, when the Cruel News of her Decease 
reachs him: She appears all that is amiable; and never did I see 
such fortitude and Peace in any Mind at the Approach of the great 
Change that Must Determine what will be her future Lot. She has 
no fears But what he and William will Suffer when they are de- 
priv’d of a Much (and Deservedly) Belov’d Parent: No desire to 
remain here But to see them Happy The Tears were in my Eyes 
whilst she talk’d to me, and I left her fill’d with Love and Admira- 
tion, I made no Secret of my Wishes in James favor. She assur’d 
me no Man coud more Esteem a Woman than he did me and 
added that no other Coud Make him Happy But that what Ever 
he might suffer (she knew) he woud not ask to be reliev’d if My 
Happiness was Endanger’d by granting the Request, thus I have 
told you my Excuse for having swerv’d from the Strict Rules of 
Decorum, and if you still think me to Blame I shall be Sorry (not 
angry) What the great Event will prove must be left to provi- 
dence, in the mean time I own I do not repent. 

“T am now at Stowe* ‘tis a Lovely place But I woud not Change 
Hagley for it, the Lord and Lady of the Mansion receiv’d me 
kindly and I have quite got over all Ceremony and Dread, Conse- 
quently greatly felicitate myself and Enjoy no small amount of 
Snugitude. My Father has Chang’d his french Journey into a 
Welch Tour from w*" he means to return the Middle of next Month, 
and has order’d me to meet him at Hagley; we expect but Little 
Company and I own I feel more Deserted there when alone than 
in any other place, (the reason): its having been the Scene of so 
much jollity. However if Miss Glynne Comes I fancy we shall not 
be very Dull. 

“T heard very lately from Mrs Toll She tells me you have wrote 
her a kind Epistle and Laments your ill State of health: Why 
pray Madam was I not acquainted with your Distresses of any Sort, 
I am almost angry and insist on y* telling me in your Next 
whether you are better and what is your Disorder. 

‘Mrs Joe is brought to Bed of a Daw", to whom I have given 
my name But the Poor thing had Lik’d to have been Call’d Bess, 
the Parson having the misfortune to be Deaf and I frighten’d, 


* The seat of Earl Temple. 
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“J hear often from Lady Grosvenor.* She has not Chang’d her 
Name With her fortune She seems Happy and well pleas’d with 
her Lord of whom I hear a very Amiable Character. But still I 
don’t envy her Lot in Wedlock. 

“You say Nothing of Deal Castle. Sure the Woods Lawns and 
purling Streams must have produc’d some tender Scenes from the 
Love Lorn Swain. You tell me Mr. Lewisont is gone But make 
no Mention of the parting Sighs and Languishing Looks of a Lover 
when separated from the Dear Object of his Wishes. Perhaps he 
was insensible and you for once have fail’d of Wounding a Heart 
you thought worth the Trouble. I have some hopes George is not 
indifferent, tho’ you Speak of him with a most alarming Careless- 
ness; His stay at Hagley was Wondrous Short yet long Enough to 
give the Hell Cats an Opportunity of Showing their Spite, But 
more particularly Miss Pitt, who is 90 times more impertinent 
than Twinkler, to whom I am almost reconcil’d, believing her 
intentions are Good, tho’ I have suffer’'d by her kindness. 

“ Farewell, Direct to me at L* Temple’s Stowe in Buckingham- 
shire. Your Last found me, here and this is the first Post since 
My arrival so I am innocent of the length of Time that has 
elaps’d since the Date of yours.” 


A month later Lucy writes in much glee from Hagley. She has 
had two conversations on matrimony with her uncle and her 
father. The Bishop of Carlisle, an elderly bachelor of antiquarian 
tastes, and his brother, an excellent rather pedantic statesman, 
both at their wits’ end are trying to persuade a headstrong, quick- 
witted girl not to “place her affections hastily.” One tells her 
matrimony is a “deadly Venture,” and the other assures her that 
a woman is “as well at twenty-five as at any age.” The futility of 
it is almost pathetic. 

Thus the two good old brothers put their heads together, and 
consulted and debated between themselves, as to how and when 
the subject should be broached, and then, when they had decided, 
each pushing the other on first, like guilty schoolboys about to face 
the master. 

The scene is worthy of a comedy. 


“Hagley, Oct’ 20th 1764. 

My Dear Nancy,—Your last kind Epistle found me at Hagley, - 
where I now ain Enjoying much Snugitude and Kase, and Daily 
felicitating myself that there are no fine folks to Disturb :my quiet. 
True I regret the last autumnal Society: But the notion y' I am 


* Henrietta, daughter of Henry Vernon, Esq. She married Richard, first Ear 
of Grosvenor, in July, 1764. 
+ Probably a Mr. Levison Gower, asa Mr. L. G. is mentioned in a later letter. 
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now engag'd keeps my head in such a state of Tranquillity yt I am 
better able to amuse myself with Books Writeing etc than when 
an unfix’d Heart was seeking a Place of Residence : 

“T meant to have thus enjoy’d your Conversation Last Post But 
was prevented by a kind visit from my Geod Lord of Carlisle.* 
Our Discourse was at first on General Subjects But soon his L? 
brought it to a much more interesting one by advising me with 
much gravity, to beware of placing my affections Hastily : 
Matrimony being a Deadly venture. I soon determin’d to Confess, 
and therefore Calmly replied ‘Do you think so?’ 

“Why; to be sure’ quoth he. 

“«T will not go about to deny there is a Man who I have fix’d 
on for, my Lord,’ returned I. 

“*So I jfear’d (was his answer) may I be trusted with the 
Secret.’ 

“«?Tis already known to you, I have not alter’d.’ 

“He seem’d pleas’d twas no worse, and made hardly any 
objection But that he would not on any account have me 
Subject to such a Temper as S" John’s. I said that the Anger of 
those I did not Love nor Care about, was to me no more than the 
Whistling of the Wind. 

“Thus ended our 7éte-a-Téte, and I again resum’d my Book, 
but presently the Good Old Peer arriv’d (as he said) to talk on 
what Pass’d at Northampton (where by the by I have been, and 
seen Mrs, Toll) this soon Led us to the Point when I (with much 
Blushing and great Confusion) once more Extracted his Consent 
to my Weding James. But he was (terribly) absolute in his 
Denial tho’ he willingly agreed to my Waiting some two or three 
years for him, and hardly Disuaded me from it only observ’d twas 
an unpleasant Situation, at the same time hinted to me that he 
had Little Doubt Lord Anglesey would Marry me if we were often 
to meet. I said he need not hinder that Happiness for if his 
L*p s'* make any such proposals I woud tell him I was Engag’d 
w" woud prevent the Disagreeable Consequences of refusing him 
for any other reason, that being no reflection on his Merrit or my 
sense of it, this is at present the true state of my case: 

“Judge you (for me) whether I may hope y‘ time will bring 
my Father to be more Gracious and less ambitious. You know 
in a few years (if I live so long) I shall be an old Maid w* 
Circumstance I represented to him, and ask’d whether I had 
not better left so Married and Settled, than a forlorn Cat and Flirt 
Caring for any one with 8 Thousand Pound, that being the Certain 
Alternative, if I woud have none but One: to this speech he only 


* Charles, brother of Lord Lyttelton, and Bishop of Carlisle, D.D. He di 
in 1768. 
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asur’d me a Woman was as well at 25 as any age and that my 
Mother was as much when he had her and full young enough for him 
However I have since said ‘You will not refuse when I am 
arriv’d at y* period.’ to w he makes no reply. 

“What a long tedious account have I given you But Blame 
yourself for so often Desiring me to inake my affairs your’s, and 
hide nothing not the Minutest Circumstance from you, who was 
equaly interested in myself. 

“T cannot see why I may not now be told the full and true 
account of your Connection with Mr. L. G. Our Letters are I 
flatter myself scor’d and read only by ourselves Why therefore am 
I to wait till we meet E’er I know the State of y" Heart, when ten 
to one you will by then have forgot(or at Least try to persuade me so) 
the whole affair, for well I remember you have in Days of Yore 
thus trick’d me; and I Dread a Relapse by w" I am to be left in 
absolute Darkness. inform me (therefore) without Delay (Sweet 
Nancy) whilst you Hold in the Hand and before you have seen 
George in his Regimentals (those Death doing guard Regimentals) 
of w I am (almost) in dread, tho’ a Cousin. 

“T found our Hesterina in perfect Health and vastly Happy She 
sees Merrit sufficient in her Beloved Charles, to supply that want 
of Wealth others believe so necessary to her Happiness. He 
appears an agreeable Man and is dotingly fond of his sweet 
Bride, who is I think grown Prettier than ever. 

“ Adieu I am obliged to write to Mrs. Gordon so can add no 
more than that I am 

“Your ever faithful 
“ Lucy Lytrevron.” 


Lucy based the fact of her engagement on very insecure ground— 
merely on her father’s consent for her to wait eight years. Her 
father’s prohibition, though it seemed to her blind tyranny, raised 
so great a barrier between her and James, that when it was a little 
removed she felt the debatable land was won, forgetting for the 
moment the less apparent but still greater barrier—the growing 
indifference of James. 

No doubt she made the most of her father’s concessions; and 
gave the “good old Peer” little peace till she had extracted a 
grudging half consent to a more immediate marriage. Her next 
letter is undated, but was probably written a month or two after 
the last. Lucy writes in triumph mingled with doubts—she is 
beginning to realize the wavering state of James’ affection for her. 


“ Hagley, Sunday 1 o'clock. No date [Nov. 1764]. 
“ My Dear Nancy,—in all Possible Haste past 12 at Night I sit 
down to answer your very kind Letter. How Surpriz’d will you be 
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when I tell you that the whole Face of my affairs are Chang’d ! 
That the Old Peer has partly Consented to my becoming the Wife 
of my Belou’d James! if he still wishes to call ime by that pleasing 
appelation: But alas! how uncertain is my Fate! How Cruely 
interspers’d with Difficulties: I told him at parting that there 
were no hopes and his answer to my Letter is Civil and wrote as if 
he no Longer thought of me in any other Light than a Friend this 
Mistake if it be one (and Heaven forfend that he s™ Willfully 
neglect me) Distress’s me much and on no account dare I Com- 
municate to my Lord my having ever wrote, Least the answer s" 
offend him, and make him Change his Good purpose of seeing us 
united. One Paragraph there is gives me comfort: He commends 
Hesterina for marrying for Love in Spite of the Censures of the 
World to w" he Hints we are all too apt to Sacrifice our Happiness. 

“T intend telling his Mother what has pass’d and asking her 
whether She séi// believes I am the favor’d She! This Method 
will not I hope be Disapprov’d of by you, as I may (I think) so 
Conduct the Conversation as not to appear too forward ! 

“ Advise me in Pity, and also inform me What Can have 
Happen’d, while you Walk’d, of such Dire import as to at once 
Sink your Spirits. Why keep me in Doubt about your affairs when 
I am so Explicit about mine. 

“Adieu We are to go to a party to-morrow in Consequence of 
w I am to be [illegible] by 8 o’clock an Early Hour for Lazy Lucy 
therefore once more farewell and believe me Ever 

“Your most faithfull 
Lucy Lytre.ron.” 


Here there is a long gap in the correspondence. In the next 
letter the state of affairs is entirely changed. James has vanished. 
Lord Anglesey has taken his place. Lucy accepts the new con- 
dition of things with the most well-bred ease. 


“Oct 25th [1765] Hagley Saturday. 

“My Drrer Nancy,—Thou art atiresome Girl. Your adventures 
are Like the vers Timotheus Sings,—* Never Ending Still Begin- 
ning.” Ifthe men are worth the winning, Think, oh think them 
worth accepting, or at Least if they must be Tantalized with 
uncertainty Let me be told what happy Swain now Reigns 
Triumphant in your Heart, I protest Child, l apprehend you Hint 
at Absolute Matrimony, for Else How Comes It in your Head that 
E’er a Letter can reach me the Gordian Knot might be for ever 
Tyed. But Softly my Dear, these Matters are not so quickly 
finish’d. Here am I just returned from Wales where I went to be 
a Bride maid, but the tedious Lawyers were so long Drawing the 
Articles that the Intended Bridegroom fell sick and instead of a 
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Wife I have left my Poor Friend an absolute Nurse. However the 
Good Man is recovering and they are to be indeed united so soon 
as he is able to go to Church and Carry her off to London. 

“ Yes I have been fairly Duck’d But Thank Heaven have now 
no remains of my Misfortune But an ugly Red Mark on my Cheek, 
new set Lord Anglesey having help’d to save me against this 
Blemish, and say if many a Lass would not have Chang’d places 
with me, especially if they Knew How Gently He sooth’d my Fears 
and me to Rest on His still Heaving Bosom, for He had not near 
recover’d the Terror our Danger had Thrown Him into. 

“This is all mighty fine, But yet it is not true that he has 
offer'd me His Heart nor [do] I much suppose He will But 
what has pass’d I shall with pleasure Communicate if you are 
equaly unreserved But in truth I cannot, away with your half 
Discoveries. 3 

In spite of Lucy’s denial there does szem to have been some 
sort of engagement between her and Lord Anglesey. Probably the 
delay in announcing it was caused by a great lawsuit in which 
Lord Anglesey was involved, his right to his title and estates being 
in dispute. It was decided in his favour. 


“ Hagley Sep” 1st 66. 

“My Deer Nancy,—According to our Intentions my Lord and 
I left Sunning Hill the Day after you left me. we had an agree- 
able Journey to Stourhead the sweet abode of Mr. Hoare: His 
Family, House and Gardens, were all equaly Charming, and I 
pass’d a week there much to my Satisfaction, and Left It with no 
small regret, tho I was then proceeding to my favourite Element, 
and had some Little chance of being join’d by the Earl and His 
Friend. But I cannot say I really Expected them Else tis possible 
I might have less mourn’d the Society of a Delectable Man who I 
was fore’d to leave behind. and according to my fears it prov’d. 
I and my Lord with only a Married Man Sail’d to the Isle of Wight, 
where we rested till the morrow and then return’d to Portsmouth 
whence I proceeded to London and stayed 3 Days from thence we 
arriv’d at Stowe, then at L* Ailsford’s and at last found ourselves 
Happily and quietly settl’d in these Peaceful Shades. 

“We have been Little plagued with Company now But two 
Gentlemen have yet Disturb’d our Tranquillity, the younger is an 
agreeable man But as he seem’d wholy attach’d to Augusta* I have 
no great Loss in his Removal w® happen’d this morning. We 
expect Lord Anglesey and Mr. Day next week Mr. Lytteltont will 


Augusta Ayscough. She married Sir James Cockburn, Bart. Sir Joshua’s 

famous portrait of her and her three sons was in the National Gallery till last year, 

+ William Henry, youngest brother of Lord Lyttelton. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his nephew Thomas. 
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we fear soon follow them w** I Doubt must prevent all the Snugi- 
tude of our Parte Quarrey. 

“T have also been uneasy on Mr. Ayscough’s* Acct. He has had 
an acheing Foot. But is now Better, I was affraid of the Gout 
having both a natural and acquir’d aversion to living with that Dis- 
temper when I am Expected to become the Nurse. 

“We are just where we was, no kind of alteration But that he 
Generously desir’d me to not let our Engagement prevent my give- 
ing my Hand where I coud dispose of it, so as to Encrease my 
Happiness. You may guess I told Him in return that I did not 
wish a release when I found I had so well chosen my Friend. 

“ Adieu [when] my Lord has been here I may have [more] to 
communicate in the meantime I expect to hear from you. My 
Best Comp* attend Sir W™ and L* East. 

“ Believe me Ever 
“Your most Faithfull 
“Lucy Lytrerron. 


“James makes quite a Bustle about me, and Mr. Hood has been 
ever urging me to accept His proffer’d Heart and Hand. But ’tis 
a vain attempt. they cannot persuade to take what once was civily 
refus'd me.” 


It seems that the engagement was not publicly acknowledged, 
and Lord Anglesey did not consider it binding. As a man of 
honour his reputation did not stand very high. In April, 1767, he 
proposed to and was accepted by Lady Frances Howard, sister of 
the poetic Lord Carlisle. 

The whole account of this proceeding is described at length by 
Lady Mary Coke in her journals. She writes :— 


“Lady Percy made me a visit. We talk’d of Lady Frances 
Howard’s marriage which had been declar’d at Almack’s. Lady 
Percy said she wonder’d at her accepting of Lord Anglesey, as she 
did not think him agreeable, nor was he well spoke of.” To which 
Lady Mary replied that she thought him very well in his person, 
and that he had a great estate, which was more than Lady Frances 
had a right to expect, her dowry being very small. A few days 
Jater Lady Mary writes again, all agog with amazement :—“ Lord 
George Lennox told me at a dinner a piece of news that was so 
extraordinary I cou’d not give credit to it, tho’ it seem’d to have 
very good authority, that L* Anglesey was to marry Miss Littleton, 
L* Littleton’s daughter, and not L’ Frances Howard. Tho’ it had 
been said LY Carlisle took joy, and he had actually danc’d with her 
at’ Almack’s, and it seem’d to be as much agreea as the Duke of 


* Husband of Lord Lyttelton’s sister Anne, and father of George and Augusta. 
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Buccleugh’s and LY Betty Montagu’s. Just before I left LY Temple's, 
Ly Ailesbury said it was absolutely true, that L* Littleton, who was 
just by us had own’d it: how it is to be accounted for I cannot 
imagine.” 

April 12th, 1767 :—“I went to Norfolk House, .and found the 
Duchess, LY Blount and Mrs, Howard. We talk’d of the extra- 
ordinary conduct of L* Anglesey in offering hlmself to LY Frances 
Howard the beginning of the week, accepted by her and her Family, 
and on Saturday propos’d to L* Littleton for his Daughter. I 
told the Duchess I did not approve of Lady Carlisle’s conduct, 
that her carrying L* Anglesey’s letters to L* Littleton and pro- 
claiming the whole affair, and obliging her son to ask satisfaction 
of Lord Anglesey, which might have ended in his being killed, had 
he accepted the challenge, and all the good she cou’d possibly pro- 
pose to herself by it, was exposing L‘ Anglesey, and breaking off 
his marriage with Miss Littleton: that in my opinion she had 
acted far wiser to have kept the whole affair a secret, and by that 
means not expos’d her son’s life, nor made herself and her daughter 
the talk of the town. , 

“The Duchess agreed with me that it wou’d have been more 
discreet to have said nothing of L* Anglesey’s offer, but said the 
reason she heard she gave for shewing his letters to L* Littleton, 
was his denying having any serious thoughts of LY Frances 
Howard.” 


Lord Lyttelton, however, accepted this statement of Lord 
Anglesey’s, in spite of the letters. It is difficult to reconcile the 
part he played in this story, with his usual upright and sound 
judgment. How could the man we know him to have been, so 
greatly desire a wealthy Earl for his daughter’s husband, as to 
ignore Lord Anglesey’s notorious misdoings ? 

However the fact remains. On the 10th of May, 1767, Lucy 
became the wife of Arthur, Earl of Anglesey. 

A year later she writes to her cousin, full of happiness that was 
alas! short-lived :— 


“Nancy has at length found a man with whom she wishes to 
enter into ‘absolute Matrimony. Mr. Henry Tonge was the son 
of a doctor, and his grandfather was a Bristol merchant. Sir 
William East, Nancy’s grandfather evidently thought the marriage 
beneath her. It took place however in the December of this year, 
and as far as is known she lived happily ever after. She had a son, 
and a daughter Lucy Anne.” 

“Castle Hill, July 19th 1768. 

“My Dear Nancy,—I trust ever that everything is settled to 
your Heart’s content, as Lord Fortescue informs me He can see no 
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Objection to your Choice and is astonished what St W™ East 
coud mean by treating you and the Faithfull Henry with such 
rigor and Impertinence. 

“Excuse me Child for abusing your relations But I must 
observe that I never Heard of any Man (who-enjoy’d His senses 
perfect) acting in the manner He has done, and I feel myself 
oblig’d to Him for His opinion of my Understanding and Friendship, 
w" he kindly rates in competition with His own when He tells you 
that I shall also resign my Jnjur’d Friend to the wide world’s care 
and Calumny. But I disdain His sentiments and only wish I had 
an opportunity of shewing Him How Heartily I despise Both Him 
and Them: 

“ And how I have vented my Spleen I will proceed to congratu- 
late you on the prospect of Happiness w*" now opens to your view ; 
I am myself a wife, have passed long since the Honey Moon of 
matrimony—yet can truly say that the Dear Partner of my Joys 
is still the same fond Husband, and if possible still dearer to 
my Heart than when our Hands were Join’d. No wonder then 
that I pronounce a Wedded Life the nearest state of solid Bliss 
allow’d to us on Earth. 

“The Tenderest Friendship must be there, no wish can be 
divided, and that’s the case when two Interests are Enterwoven in 
one common Destiny. Your favorite passion will therefore be 
gratified in making the Happiness of Mr Tongue. If at any time 
Areley will prove a pleasing retreat you may command the House 
and Servants and Elsinghain will gladly meet you there sh‘ you 
go there before me and my Dear Lord return thither, and if we are 
at Hagley I hope to have frequent opportunities of seeing you, and 
I recommend that spot as Highly proper to become the scene of 
your approaching Nuptials as it is in deep retirement; The siniling 
nature wears the garb of cheerfullness, and vernal beauties Bloom 
around. The Church is close to our Windows and so contriv’d that 
your entrance may be unotic’d it being the way to what we call the 
Long Walk, where without meditating Matrimony you might wish 
to stray. 

“But sh‘ you prefer London on this occasion, remember you 
owe me a Bride-favor. 


“Make my best Comp* to your future Lord—asure Him of my 
Earnest desire to become one of His Friends, and I trust to His 
Fair Mistress to reccomend me to His Esteem, tho from Her He 
will receive a far Higher opinion of me than I can pretend to 
deserve But I wish he sh‘ first see me with the Eyes of partiality. 

“Once more Adieu I have got a wretched cold and am too 
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stupid to Attempt a Description of this magnificent and most 
Beautiful place. Suftice it therefore to add that its Noble Lord is 
all goodness and Civility to me and mine I am ever 
“Y" very faithfull 
“Lucy ANGLESEY.” 


Here let us leave Lucy,declaring a married life “the nearest state of 
solid bliss allow’d to us on earth.” This statement she lived to refute. 
There is one later letter to Nancy, of little interest—full of their 
respective children. Lucy’s “sweet babe” and Nancy’s “sweet 
smiling Harry” have entirely taken the place of the “love-lorn 
swains ” who hitherto reigned supreme, 

I need only say that Lucy lived till 1783; she was but 36, and 
had long out-lived the happiness of her early married life. Lord 
Anglesey married again within a year. 


Mavup LytTreELTon. 


M. BLOCH AS A PROPHET. 


LorpD SauisBury has told us recently that the British Constitution 
is not well adapted for the successful prosecution of hostilities. 
His remark is, unfortunately, true to a far greater extent than 
most people imagine, for a Constitution which allows a Nation to 
be represented by a Cabinet in which no single member possesses 
any practical knowledge of military affairs at all, and which 
permits the nation itself to remain in such complete ignorance 
of even the elementary principles which guide the employment of 
troops in warfare, that the childish conclusions of a most exten- 
sively misinformed amateur like M. Bloch can obtain even a 
limited circle of adherents, certainly is in no position to withstand 
the sacrifices and suffering European warfare would assuredly 
bring with it. 

The strength of a nation for war depends primarily on the skill 
with which the Government directs the efforts of its combatant 
forces. It is the Government which is the ultimate judge of the 
proposals of its Commander-in-Chief, and where the Government 
is ignorant of the nature of the conditions involved, it may well 
happen that the task set to either Navy or Army may be beyond 
the means placed at their disposal. 

This is only another way of stating the well-known fact that 
strategy is ultimately dependent on politics, and that therefore 
the best results have always been obtained where politics and 
strategy are both combined in the same pair of hands—Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon are the classic instances. 

When, however, we find the supreme political control over the 
destinies of the State in the hands of a Prime Minister who is so 
ignorant of the teachings of modern war that he gravely assures 
the nation that salvation from our very real military peril is only 
to be found in the multiplication of “Rifle Clubs”; and a former 
Secretary of State for War assures his delighted hearers at a 
public banquet that “the principal lesson of the present war is 
the immense defensive power of undisciplined men with modern 
arms ”—or words to that effect—the professional soldier who has 
studied these things can only feel that it is time to write Delenda 
est in his diary, make his will, and prepare to meet the coming 
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disasters with what amount of stoicism his training may have 
supplied him. 

What of the public ignorance? Well, the Press nowadays is 
the mirror of public opinion, that is to say, the ignorant ex- 
pression of opinion with which its columns have teemed during 
the past eight months would not have been published had such 
views not been in accordance with those of the average reader. 

It has been melancholy reading for the most part, and reminds 
one only too closely of the attitude of the Prussian Press in the 
ten years which preceded the downfall of that country on the 
fatal field of Jena, October 14th, 1806. 

Fortunately, we, at least, are loyal to our Sovereign; they were 
not; otherwise the parallel is far closer than one would suspect, 
for the same military principle is at issue in both cases, and the 
point was answered by Napoleon when he asked, “ Can omelettes 
be made without breaking eggs?” 

Stated in other words the question is: What is the object of 
training troops for war—to win victories, or to fight without in- 
curring losses ? 

It was warfare in undeveloped countries, far from the base of 
operations of the one side (the revolt of our Colonies in America), 
which initiated the enquiry. 

Amidst surroundings entirely different to any to be met with 
in those districts in which the fate of an Empire can be staked on 
the issue of a single “battle” (using the word in its strictly 
technical as distinguished from the very general and vague way 
in which it is employed in newspaper headlines), the Colonial 
skirmisher proved in the long-run more than a match for the 
disciplined soldier. At the same time, public opinion (then, as 
now, hopelessly incapable of that concentration of thought the 
solution of these problems requires) ignored the hundred and one 
other factors involved, and jumped lightly to the conclusion that 
the Colonists had conquered the English because the former fought 
as skirmishers and the latter had met them in line—exactly the 
same mistake into which the British public, led by the Press, have 
lately fallen with regard to the events of the first three months 
of the present war. In neither case does the evidence at hand 
justify this sweeping conclusion. 

It was Lafayette and his comrades who brought this fallacy to 
Europe, and in the ferment of ideas permeating all society in 
France at the time it soon found a congenial home; and it was 
in the spirit of skirmishers that the French marched out to meet 
the Prussians and Austrians at Valmy and in the Netherlands. 

The French were ultimately victorious in spite of, not because 
of, their tactical formations (as the evidence recently rendered 
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available by the opening of the Austrian and Prussian Archives 
abundantly shows), and forthwith every War Office was bom- 
barded with proposals from inventors and innovators who were 
ready to teach all existing armies how victories were to be won 
without risk of injury to the individual soldier’s skin. 

Men were to be taught how to shelter in ditches, behind mole- 
heaps, behind anything and everything their ingenuity suggested ; 
and if the value of marksmanship was not insisted on to the same 
degree as now, that was only because, with the weapons of the 
period, marksmanship in the modern sense was, even under peace 
conditions, an unattainable ideal. 

The natural consequences were not long in following. Skir- 
mishing led everywhere to an extension of the front greater than 
the fire-power of the skirmishers sufficed to defend, and Napoleon, 
grasping the opportunities the new system offered, massed his 
soldiers together in columns, varying in numbers according to 
the quality of his men, sent them in, under cover of an over- 
whelming artillery fire, to cut through the meshes of the strategic 
web in which his opponents sought to involve him, and battles 
became once more what they had always been, and what they 
will be again-——a process of bloody extermination on both sides, 
in which victory remains with the army which can stand hard 
pounding the longest, and the quality of troops is judged by the 
butcher's bill. . 

It is a hideous picture, revolting to the humane sentiments of 
the present day; but it is, unfortunately, one of those funda- 
mental truths on the recognition of which the fate of Empires 
depends. 

The introduction of the breech-loader, following after a long 
interval of peace, during which the Germans had forgotten as a 
nation the bitter lessons they had received during the early years 
of the century, gave rise to a fresh recrudescence of the “ skir- 
misher” and “taking cover” théories in that country. 

It seemed such an obvious deduction from the admitted facts 
that as the breech-loader fired some five times as fast as the old 
muzzle-loader, therefore, as a man-killing machine, it would prove 
five times as efficient, and its first performances in 1866 seemed 
abundantly to confirm the truth of this view. People forgot that 
troops handled as badly as were the Austrians in Bohemia were 
bound to suffer heavy loss against any species of weapon, and 
they did not take the trouble to look up the old casualty returns 
of the Seven Years’ War as a corrective to their false premise. 

A Russian officer, Dragamirow, who accompanied the Prussian 
Army as Military Attaché, writing on this subject shortly after- 
wards, asked the question, “ Has the terrible effect of the volleys 
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of the British Infantry in Spain been forgotten ? ”—and, he might 
have added, “the fate of the French Imperial Guard at Waterloo 
and of the Wladimir Regiment at the Alma?” 

The truth is that, as an Army, the Prussians had not been 
brought up to the stern realities of warfare, and their nerves 
were not equal to the strain these scenes of slaughter put upon 
them. ‘Then when news of the French Chassepot and its alleged 
performances at Montana spread through the Press, an uncom- 
fortable feeling began to pervade all ranks that war with France 
would be “kein Katzenschieszen wie anno ’s6,” as one of them 
phrased it. (‘No cat-shooting like that of the year ’66.”) 

When one considers that actually the Chassepdt shot three 
times as fast and killed at 2,000 yards, against the 500 yards, 
beyond which the needle gun ceased to be effective, it must be 
conceded that the outlook was, primé facie, anything but cheery, 
and the first impression they received when the war-cloud burst 
upon them only served to intensify their melancholy forebodings. 

The blunders of their leaders during the first few weeks of the 
campaign of 1870 (blunders far worse and less excusable than 
those we have so recently had to deplore) were punished as 
similar mistakes always have been, and ever will be; but the 
newspapers’ reporters, the rank and file, and the junior officers 
knew nothing of the blunders—they only knew they had obeyed 
orders, and, as a consequence, left apparently 70 per cent. of their 
numbers on the field. 

Such an experience in a first encounter leaves a mark not 
readily effaced on the imagination, and a thrill of horror ran 
through all Germany as the reports of the battles flew over the 
wires. 

When the casualty returns appeared, the effect in allaying 
public feeling was only local. People but troubled to look at 
the lists of their own county regiments, and, though relieved to 
find that the 70 to 80 per cent. loss had diminished to 20 and 30, 
they persisted in the belief that some other regiment really had 
suffered to the extent which the former figures indicated. 

What actually happened was this: Battalions certainly formed 
up after action only 100 strong, and a corresponding depression 
took hold of all ranks, but next morning by breakfast-time from 
700 to 800 men, who overnight had been mourned as “ gone 
before,” would turn up round the coffee kettles, and amongst the 
general rejoicing at their return, and in view of their numbers, it 
was impossible to enquire what pressing family affairs had led 
to their absence without leave, though, of course, the Prussian 
regulations, like our own, provided abundantly for enquiry in 
such cases. 
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The imagination of the men was so severely shaken by these 
first experiences that after Sedan, though they fought more 
doggedly, i.¢., straggling was less noticeable, once engaged it 
became exceedingly difficult to get them to advance. At this 
period the knowledge of the mechanism of the attack (the art 
of so grouping the troops that once launched they are auto- 
matically compelled to go forward) had not then been re- 
discovered, and long, indecisive fire-fights became the rule. 
Consequently, heavier losses than necessary were often incurred 
because the troops “ stayed out too long in the rain.” 

The effect on the officers varied with their rank. The captains 
and the subalterns, in immediate contact with the men, under- 
stood the psychological problem involved better than the colonels 
and brigadiers, who saw things more en masse and at a distance ; 
and then, again, it varied with men’s temperaments. 

There are many in every profession in life more ready to jump 
to conclusions than the mass of their fellows, and the German 
Army is no exception to this general rule. These individuals 
wrote pamphlets, and the German parade grounds were the scene 
of every kind of experiment, by which it was sought to demon- 
strate that “omelettes could be made without breaking eggs,” 
and every species of formation devised to that end (including all 
those which we have lately been playing with in South Africa) 
were tried and commented on. 

Ultimately, as the old colonels retired and the captains were 
promoted, common-sense reasserted itself, and the following 
axioms were arrived at as points of departure for all instruc- 
tion :—“ Unshaken infantry is unassailable in front, but it rests 
in the hands of the assailant, as a consequence of his freedom of 
choice as to the point of attack, to accumulate such a superiority 
of gun and rifle fire against it that ultimately the fire of the 
defence becomes unaimed and random. When that condition is 
attained, then on the simple principle that the longer you are out 
in the rain the wetter you will get, rapidity of movement is the 
only means by which losses can be reduced.” On these lines 
progress in the German Army has been continuous, almost un- 
disturbed by new inventions, ever since 1878. 

Unfortunately, we in England were in too great haste to 
profit by the experience of our neighbours with the new weapons. 
The early pamphlets were eagerly snapped up and translated, and 
for a time most diligently perused. _We were in a hurry, as we 
very often are. We had discovered that our officers were devoid 
of all tactical education, and were in no condition to teach the 
thousands of young recruits the new short-service system was 
now pouring into our ranks. 
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To meet the difficulty we instituted an intellectual priesthood 
in the form of garrison instructors, who, finding themselves with- 
out text-books, hastily set themselves to supply the deficiency by 
boiling down the aforesaid pamphlets; and if the contents of 
these were bad before, when concentrated they were many times 
worse. 

The evil did not stop here, for the intellectual priesthood soon 
established a “Cult” (that of the Prussian official history and of 
the text-books), and by means of examinations they were enabled 
to enforce this very efficiently. 

All original study and research was absolutely “taboo,” and 
the golden gate of the Staff College (through which alone men 
without interest could hope to enter the heaven of Staff employ- 
ment) was vigorously closed to all who would not, or could not, 
bend their intellects to suit its Procrustean dimensions. 

Against this tyranny we were practically powerless, for even 
our most experienced Generals—men who had seen more years 
of actual fighting than their contemporaries in Prussia spent at 
peace manoeuvres—had no first-hand knowledge of the breech- 
loader, and could not, therefore, at the time confute the startling 
statements as to its effects which the pamphlets contained. 

It is very difficult to see how our troubles could have been 
avoided. The need for books was urgent, and the real truth 
about the Franco-German War only began to see the light some 
fifteen years after its termination. 

Moreover, the Germans having settled matters to their own 
satisfaction, officers of position ceased to publish pamphlets or to 
write to the papers. Then this class of work passed into the 
hands of retired officers, who had mostly achieved retirement by 
their antics on the parade and manceuvre grounds in the 70’s, 
and these men, naturally disgusted with the new order of affairs, 
and out of real touch with the Army, have kept alive the 
traditions of the “Verlust Seuche”* school until recent years. 
Now and again leading men, like Meckel, Malachowski, and 
Hoenig have been encouraged to preach a truer doctrine, but 
until within lately only a limited number of their works have 
been translated into English. 

These books (together with our many recent campaigns and 
the experience we have acquired therein) have done much to 
create a reaction in opinion, especially amongst our younger 
officers; but time enough had not yet elapsed, when the South 
African War broke out, for this change of feeling to make itselt 
apparent in our drill books. Hence the bulk of our troops going 


‘*Verlust Seuche” is untranslatable military slang, but may be rendered 
approximately as ‘‘ The avoidance of loss epidemic.” 
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direct from England took the field under the baneful impression 
that the avoidance of loss was the chief criterion of a leader’s 
methods, and to save one’s own skin the highest merit in each 
individual soldier. Fortunately for the credit of our arms, both 
men and leaders were at first too deficient in the practical art of 
hanging back under cover. A vestige of the old “ offensive” 
spirit still remained, and Talana Hill, Elands-laagte, Belmont, and 
Enslin were the brilliant consequences of its survival. It was at 
this point that the baneful influence of M. Bloch and his tactical 
fallacies began to make itself felt. 

Until the war actually broke out his book had attracted but 
little attention, but with the war a demand for this class of 
literature sprang up, and though the very first victories showed 
to all trained military men how absolutely untenable his proposi- 
tions were, the public, shaken by losses of 10 and 20 per 
cent. in certain regiments, and of half the officers in other cases, 
jumped to the conclusion that such slaughter was unprecedented, 
and though the heroic gallantry of our men had pulled us 
through, such things could not continue and ought not to be 
allowed to continue. 

We had faced weapons capable of a hitherto unprecedented 
rate of fire. 

M. Bloch tells us that their fire must be deadly beyond 
precedent. 

Therefore our losses ave unprecedented. 

Such was the logical process by which they arrived at their 
convictions, and for weeks the papers were deluged with letters 
and leaders, all endeavouring to solve the weary problem of 
“how to make omelettes without breaking eggs.” 

Reviewers who, until the book fell into their hands, had been 
entirely unaware of the fact that a deadly feud on this very 
question of the avoidance of loss had been raging in the military 
world for the last quarter of a century, and impressed by the 
sonorous names of some of the authors cited, labelled the work 
as “epoch making,” and one even went so far as to recommend 
officers to read over chapters of it to their men before going into 
action. This person was quite oblivious of the fact that such 
conduct would render anyone who indulged in it liable under 
the Army Act to “death or such less punishment as is in this Act 
mentioned” for “in action, or previous to going into action, using 
words calculated to create despondency or alarm,” &c. 

It is just as well to recall some of the extreme absurdities to 
which even the leading newspapers have committed themselves. 

Men were gravely told that the two-inch-square distinguishing 
badges on their helmets were dangerously conspicuous, that the 
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sergeants’ red cloth stripes on their khaki serges would draw the 
enemy’s fire, and other and similar absurdities were foisted on 
them without number. Then, having been duly wept over by 
their sweethearts and wives, and thoughtfully provided with 
great stocks of this nerve-destroying trash to digest on the 
voyage, they stepped on board the transports, and in due course 
arrived at the scene of action, where they found men busily 
engaged in painting their horses khaki and were themselves 
duly drilled in the new formation for “taking advantage of ant- 
heaps,” as General Hildyard wittily christened it. 

Is it any wonder that the whole Army got a fit of “nerves’ 
which ultimately developed to such portentous dimensions that 
on one occasion a whole British brigade—say 3,000 bayonets— 
was held up by a Boer commando of 300 men ? 

It must be clearly understood that this condition of “nerves” 
does not imply “ cowardice”; the two things are entirely different 
psychological phenomena. There has been very little cowardice 
in our recent operations; on the contrary, the men are seemingly 
entirely under the impression that they are facing M. Bloch’s 
“unprecedented and appalling fire” with astonishing heroism, 
and showing wonderful skill in so rapidly adapting themselves to 
the “changed conditions of modern warfare.” 

Yet a very few minutes’ consideration should suffice to prove 
that though rifles can be fired faster and kill farther nowadays 
than they did twenty years ago, the essential features of warfare 
remain much as they have been for the last two centuries. 

The ground remains the same ; the variations of climate do not 
alter, and it is immaterial to a dead man whether he is dropped 
at 200 or 3,000 yards; whether he dies alone or in company ; or 
whether the bullet which killed him was put in at one end of the 
barrel or the other; whilst as for the name of the firm which 
made the weapon or the country of its origin, that remains 
a matter of complete indifference to him. 

All that does signify to the living man is the intensity of the 
“appalling and unprecedented” fire to be faced—but how can 
this intensity he measured? Obviously, only by the number of 
hits scored in a given time. 

A fire which wipes out 500 men out of 1,000 in three minutes 
must obviously (the target remaining the same) be a thousand 
times more intense than a fire which only accounts for 50 per 
1,000 in five hours. Yet whereas in the old muzzle-loading 
days the former rate was by no means unusual, the latter would 
seem to be a fair average for such typical actions as the engage- 
ment ou the Modder or the attack on Paardeberg. 

Again, in order that the 300 Boers, who held up the British 
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brigade in the instance above alluded to, could deliver the same 
number of bullets as, let us say, the French lines at Mars la Tour,. 
their Mausers would have to be fired at least 166 times a minute— 
for the Boer front to delay the British advance must have at least 
equalled the front of the brigade, which we may take at about a 
mile, and a mile of French infantry with the Chassepét would 
deliver about 50,000 bullets in the same time, 7.e., one minute. 

Therefore, either the Mauser can fire 166 rounds a minute or 
M. Bloch and his followers are no arithmeticians. 

I have taken the above as an extreme instance, but the mean 
fact remains that the accuracy of aim, when once a very reason- 
able rate of fire per minute is exceeded, varies inversely as the 
square of the rounds fired, and, measuring fire only by rapidity, 
not intensity, the number of men per mile which the Boers have 
opposed to us have been physically incapable of developing as. 
heavy a fire as has been customary hitherto in ordinary European 
warfare. 

Therefore the words “unprecedented” and “appalling” are 
entirely out of place in the descriptions of the recent fighting. 

To do M. Bloch justice, he has never claimed that his 
deductions in their entirety were applicable to South African 
conditions, but were originally intended to apply to modern 
European armies only. 

Yet even here it is the fact that he is entirely wrong, though 
it is not easy to demonstrate the point in simple language. Still 
the following will be, I trust, clear enough for unprofessional 
readers :— 

Imagine, at any given moment in an action, the whole atmo- 
sphere to be frozen solid—every bullet remaining suspended in 
mid-air in the position it occupied at the moment of congealation, 
and then study the distribution of the bullets. 

Suppose the mean time of flight to be six seconds, and the rate 
of fire ten rounds a minute. . 

Then, each mile of front being occupied by, say, 3,000 rifles, at 
any given instant of time 3,000 bullets would be somewhere within 
a space a mile (say 5,000 feet) wide, 9,000 feet long, and 3,000 feet 
high. 

Now substitute the old Brown Bess musket, with a range of 
1,000 ft., time of flight one second, and a rapidity of fire of five* 


* Five volleys a minute was the rate of fire Frederick the Great exacted from his. 
infantry at all inspections. When his instructions were recently discovered in 
the Archives of the General Staff in Berlin, the statement appeared so incredible 
that a squad of men were selected and drilled with the old flintlocks to see what. 
could be done, and they very soon reached the required standard. Of course, 
when pereussion caps had to be fumbled with not half this speed could be attained. 
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rounds a minute, then a two deep-line would give 5,000 x 5 = 
25,000 bullets a minute, and at any given instant of time 416 
would be found somewhere in a space of 1,000 feet by 1,000 feet 
by 100 feet. 

We can afford to dispense with the calculations for the area 
swept out by bullets moving in a parabolic curve, and consider 
them as moving in a triangular path only. 

Then, in the former case, we have 3,000 bullets distributed 
through 72,500,000,000 cubic feet, and in the latter we have 416 
bullets distributed through 50,000,000 cubic feet—or, roughly, to 
bring up the chances of being hit in passing through the space 
swept by the long range bullets to the same level as in the space 
swept out by the shorter range weapons, we should have to 
increase the rate of fire in the former to 100 rounds a minute, 
a rate which as yet has certainly never been arrived at. 

Of course, this is only the roughest way of stating the case ; the 
accuracy of fire, the duration of exposure, and many other points 
have also to be considered—but the essential point to note is that 
the accuracy of fire can be controlled by the attacking side simply 
because it is the attacking side, and, therefore, knows where it 
means to strike, and can mass its forces accordingly. 

This is where the true significance of the words “artillery pre- 
paration ” comes in. 

Given an adequate artillery force, say 100 guns, and modern 
quick firers can pour in such a hail of shrapnel bullets that no 
living thing the size of a man’s head and shoulders can remain 
above a parapet long enough to take deliberate aim; but if steady 
and deliberate aim is not taken, where the bullet goes to is en- 
tirely a matter of chance, and the probability of a certain target 
being hit depends simply on its size and the duration of exposure. 
Again, “the longer you are out in the rain the wetter you will 
get.” 

Now it must be perfectly obvious that when dealing with armies 
400,000 strong on a front of perhaps forty miles, it is very much 
easier to accumulate at a given point a mass of 100 guns in ex- 
cess of the usual allowance than when there is only a force of 
40,000 on a front of four miles; and, of course, when it is a case 
of, say, 4,000 men with a couple of batteries only on a front of 
four miles, it is impossible to deliver a crushing artillery prepara- 
tion at all. You must have masses of guns to effect decisive 
results, and these masses were entirely wanting during the 
earlier actions of Talana Hill, Elands-laagte, Belmont, and 
Enslin. 

When all the circumstances of these engagements are taken into 
consideration I know of no feat in our own or the military history 
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of any other army to compare with them. Nevertheless, if we can 
praise our men so unreservedly for these early actions, what can 
we say of the Modder River and Paarde Kraal (Magersfontein and 
Colenso come under a different category altogether)? The 
difference between the conduct of our troops in these groups of 
extremes is not the fault of either men or Generals, but is en- 
tirely traceable to the vicious teachings of that misguided school 
whose fallacies find their highest expression in the works of M. 
Bloch. 

Summing up the whole matter the following conclusions 
have been arrived at by the leading military authorities in all 
countries :— 

There are two points of view from which the question of losses 
under fire have to be considered—viz., from the individual’s and 
from the leader’s standpoints. 

Each decisive victory tends to lessen the number of actions, 
but decisive victories cannot be won except by a resolute offensive 
of some part of the troops engaged at the least. 

But in such offensive it is perfectly evident that a man’s indi- 
vidual risk depends on the area of the target he exposes and the 
duration of its exposure. No tactical formation can possibly in- 
fluence this. A man gets as wet out in the rain by himself as in 
company with a friend, but he can help to shorten the duration 
of his exposure by rapid advancing and straight shooting, for 
every man down on the enemy’s side means one rifle the less for 
him to face. 

The General is the trustee for the time being of the nation’s 
highest interests, and the nation is only concerned with the 
aggregate loss in the whole campaign. It is quite immaterial to 
the country whether Private Smith or Private Jones figures in 
the casualty lists, or whether either or both met their fate at one 
place or at another. 

All that signifies is that the campaign should be brought to a 
close as soon as possible, and to achieve this decisive actions 
again are prescribed. But decisive actions are generally deter- 
mined by strategic conditions which do not necessarily agree 
with tactical requirements. 

An attack boldly delivered across the open—i.e., under the 
severest conditions—may promise far higher results than one 
under the most favourable circumstances of cover and ground. 
The General alone is in a position to decide this, and his decision 
generally will turn on his estimate of the quality of his men. If 
they are good enough to face the heavier losses the bolder policy 
will entail, he ought not to be influenced by any fear of blood- 
guiltiness. If he allows any such feeling of perverted humani- 
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tarianism to deter him, he ought to be at once recalled. He is 
not fit to be a leader of men. 

Having decided to attack, the aggregate loss can only be 
reduced by bringing up every available man, horse, and gun 
which can be usefully employed, and exacting from every unit 
in his command the utmost possible exertion and endurance of 
which it is capable, before either relieving or reinforcing it. 

At the moment of crisis in any great action, all turns ultimately 
on the self-sacrifice of the units engaged—five minutes more, 
and perhaps twenty extra casualties in only one battalion, may 
turn the scale, but failure may need 5,000 men and hours of 
fighting before the balance again inclines in our favour; it may 
even mean defeat and months of slaughter before the scale is 
once more brought level, as after Spion Kop. 

It was in this particular point that Napoleon, asa battle leader, 
was pre-eminent ; his extraordinary capacity for feeling the exact 
fighting temper of his men enabled him to fit the task to each 
unit of his command. His reinforcements never arrived too late, 
and never too soon. The consequence was that, as against 
anything approaching a numerical equality, he always retained 
a reserve of fresh troops in hand for the final blow of the day— 
Ligny is the best case in point. 

Wellington also excelled in this quality ; witness his saying at 
Waterloo—“ Hard pounding, geritlemen, we will see who can 
stand it the longest.” 

In armies trained to fight on these principles, a high percentage 
of casualties in a victorious engagement formed the highest claim 
to honour: to such an extent, indeed, that instances are not 
wanting in which the returns have been “ regimentally ” cooked. 

In such troops, to quote from Meckel, referring to Frederick’s 
infantry in the Seven Years’ War, “ the officers did not spend their 
winter evenings in discussing how their losses in the coming 
campaign might be reduced.” The war experience had taught 
them that the question really settled itself, troops always being 
expected to bear what they could, and their powers of endurance 
testified to their fine quality. 

This does not in the least imply that entrenchments and cover 
are to be disregarded—this would be to push logic to the verge 
of absurdity indeed,—but it means that as between troops of 
similar organization and approximately equal worth (such as 
exist everywhere in Europe at the present day), to reduce the 
aggregate of losses to the minimum, decisive victories are 
essential. Then, other things being equal, superior mobility and 
an energetic offensive will decide the battles, and, as a result, 
armies will encounter each other under conditions which will 
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render entrenchments on the Plevna, Colenso, or Magersfontein 
scale impracticable. 

In the fights that will ensue, victory will remain with the side 
on which every unit may be relied on to bear just a little more 
punishment than its adversary, for want of collective endurance 
acts cumulatively on the aggregate lists. 

For instance, thanks to their magnificent quality at the outset 
of the war, the Guards, Marines, Devons, Rifles, and others 
successfully stormed one position after another in extended 
order. 

Had their quality been lower, they would have lain down and 
sought cover, and received their meed of praise from the corre- 
spondents; but it would have taken a second, perhaps a third, 
and even a fourth line to carry them forward, and each fresh line, 
by increasing the area of the target offered to the Boers, would 
have led to increase in the number of hits. Now, in troops 
trained to think too highly of cover and the avoidance of loss, 
the moral effect of casualties increases far more rapidly than the 
mere number of hits, so presently a point is reached beyond 
which advance becomes impossible, however great the number 
of reinforcements. Then, against a decently trained enemy 
follows the counter-attack, and each life saved in the first 
advance by skilful utilization of cover is paid for by ten or 
twenty cut down in the subsequent retreat and pursuit. 

If troops are really to be spared unnecessary losses, then it is 
to their moral qualities we must chiefly look to achieve this end. 
Endurance of heat, hunger, and thirst on the march, wakefulness 
on picket duty, and the most absolute precision and alertness 
in parade duties—these things develop the will power of the 
individual, and discipline is only the resultant will power of 
masses, directed by concentration of mental effort on the one 
essential point—the attainmentof victory decisive and complete,— 
after which the enemy ceases from troubling once for all, and 
the weary victors can be at rest. 

IF. N. MAupbg, 
Lieut.-Colonel, late R.E. 
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SITTING in a comfortable stall in a London theatre after an 
excellent dinner and watching an interesting play, wherein the 
various characters flit about, saying their say, the ladies in the 
most costly of modern gowns and the most brilliant of tiaras, and 
the men arrayed in the most immaculate evening trousers and 
waistcoats, amid the glitter of electric light and cunningly-designed 
lime-light effects, the whole backed by superb furniture and a 
beautifully designed scene, it is almost impossible for that “rara 
wuts” in any audience—the reflective individual—not to be carried 
away by the strong illusion that prevails in the theatre at night ; an 
illusion so strong that it has been known to deceive the must 
hardened of actors. Should his reflections carry him a little 
further, it is quite possible he may find himself—if he be a hard 
working man—envying the performers their apparently easy life 
and manner of earning an income. Later on, at his club, he will 
probably take up two or three of the illustrated papers, in one of 
which at least he is bound to find that real menace to the peace of 
the twentieth century—the theatrical interview. He will read of 
the costly apartments, the tiger-skin rug presented by the Mayor 
of Hornsey, the inlaid piano, the fire burning cheerily in the grate, 
the signed photographs, and the magnificent Silurian boarhound. 
In the intervals—printed—between struggles with this famous 
geological dog and the description of the salt tears welling up, as 
the interviewer is told the story of the decease two days before of 
the favourite poll-parrot, “ Cockalooloo,” he will read a long list of 
the parts acted during the interviewee’s professional career, which 
are often given at such length that the impression is conveyed that 
the artist is seldom, or never, out of work. Those aids to enquiring 
genius, “Harmsworthiana” and “Pearsoniana,” will probably 
inform him later of the princely salaries paid to leaders of the pro- 
fession, and so he will naturally end by coming to the conclusion 
that the theatrical calling is a sort of gold-mine wherein the pay 
is good and the work not too heavy. How far this estimate is true 
—indeed, how far it has any claim seriously to be deemed a pro- 
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fession at all from a business point of view, the present article will 
endeavour to demonstrate. 

No attempt will be made to discuss the question with relation 
to the musical-comedy or music-hall branches. The public demand 
for these two classes of entertainment is so great, and shows every 
year such wonderful power of expansion, that it may safely be 
assumed that to those persons gifted with the necessary talent for 
this kind of work, success and a future steady income are more or 
less assured. Moreover, it is a significant fact that while the 
provincial papers quote daily a list of music halls and theatres of 
variety, worked as public companies, the shares of which are 
generally at a substantial premium, any attempt to float one of 
the comedy or drama theatres in London has met with instant 
failure. The question then remains, What are the average chances 
of permanent income for an actor of drama and comedy (1) in his 
earlier efforts, (2) when, having gradually worked his way up the 
ladder, he is supposed to be what is popularly called “a success” / 

It would now be as well to mention shortly the two classes of 
temperament to be met with on the stage nowadays. These may 
roughly be classed as follows :— 

1. Bohemian and easy-going. 

2. Business-like and practical. 

The artistic instinct is to be found equally developed in both 
classes. 

The characteristics of No. 1 are, shortly, a genuine indifference 
as to whether the income earned is £2 or £4 per week, and an 
equal indifference as to whether the year is spent in travelling 
about the provinces or not; No. 2,a firm conviction that if the 
stage, as a profession, is to mean anything at all, it must show 
a certain definite and practical money result for work done and 
success attained. 

Under latter-day conditions, Class 2 is growing rapidly more 
numerous every year. Now comes the question, and it is an in- 
portant one: Have not the majority of the latter class begun to 
realize that after ten or fifteen years’ work on the stage they have 
thrown away the best years of their lives on a profession that offers 
no adequate return in money value or fixity of tenure? We believe 
this very serious statement to be thoroughly true; but as a state- 
ment of this nature should not be made without facts to support it, 
they will now be adduced. To marshal these in their proper order 
it is necessary to look back a little and discuss the average chances 
of a clever beginner and his future opportunities after his name has 
been made. 

The start is often encouraging, and, under the circumstances, it 
must be fairly owned, remunerative. We will suppose the beginner 
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to be engaged at a good London comedy theatre to “walk on,” 1.¢., to 
appear in scenes where a crowd of guests is necessary. With alittle 
trouble and pushing he will probably be able to get a first or second 
understudy of one of the principal characters, 7.¢., the speaking parts. 
It is of course taken for granted that the young man or girl, as the 
case may be, is genuinely anxious to work and to succeed. He will, 
therefore, spare no trouble in seriously studying the part given him, 
so as not only to be “ word perfect,” but also to be able to endow 
the character, if called upon suddenly to act it, with a certain 
amount of individuality and portraiture of his own. He will get 
an opportunity of showing what he can do at understudy rehearsals; 
and, as a rule, no one is quicker to note an apt pupil than the stage 
manager who presides over these. The chances are that he will pro- 
bably report to the actual manager that So-and-so seems promising, 
and would be worth while watching. Should he continue to take 
pains and progress he may very likely get another understudy given 
him in the next piece, and if this progression is maintained he will 
be given a small part in the third or fourth play produced. Should 
he take advantage of the opportunity he will probably get another 
small part in the next piece, and so on. All this time he has been 
earning a salary varying from £1 1s. to £1 10s. at the start up to £3 
or £4 per week eventually. Thus, should the theatre season extend 
for thirty-five to forty-five weeks per annum, his income will eventu- 
ally be £180 to £200 a year, with matinée allowances. Not at all 
bad this for a start, and it may fairly be allowed that in its initial 
stages a better income, without previous outlay of capital, can 
probably be made here than in any other profession. 

But a promising beginning of this nature is growing more rare 
every day, and the reason is not far to seek. It is the old story— 
overcrowding. Eighteen or twenty years ago, given a fair opening 
and a success obtained in acting one or two parts really well, the 
rise was quick and the actor in much more regular demand. 
Nowadays, the parts are not so often written, that is to say, they 
are not so good, and the supply is so great that there are twenty 
or thirty competing for parts of this nature, when formerly there 
were only one or two. No wonder, therefore, that the young actor 
or actress finds it difficult to get on when the lists of the actor- 
managers are so full of names of those merely wishing to “ walk 
on” that the length thereof is greatly in excess of the numbers 
required. A young actor is suddenly liable then to find himself 
not wanted, and as engagements “for the season” are rare now, 
he is very liable to find himself not wanted for an indefinite period, 
through no fault of his own or indeed of anybody else’s. Unless 
he has some serious influence in London, he will very possibly join 
a travelling company, and once he has done this, the day may 
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be long before he sees London again. And what a life is this 
perpetual touring in the provinces, except to those very youthful 
ones who possess the real Bohemian and easy-going temperament. 
A life offering no home of any sort to the wandering actor; a 
succession of more or less dirty lodgings in utterly uninteresting 
provincial towns; a life of small salaries and perpetual travelling 
on the only day of rest in the week, with the name of the company 
printed on the railway carriage doors for station loafers to gaze 
at. Jumps from Portsmouth to Aberdeen between Saturday night 
and Monday midday; jumps back again from Aberdeen to Wigan 
on the following Sunday, followed probably by weeks at Swansea, 
Blackpool, and so on. In time, a life of this kind seems to turn 
the average intelligent man into a kind of packing and unpacking 
machine, narrowing his mind down to the mere theatrical surround- 
ings of a provincial touring life. Can any parent or well-wisher 
desire such a fate for their son, daughter, or friend? And yet this 
is the life that hundreds are undergoing every day because they 
cannot get work in London, and also because a long country tour 
is more certain than a London engagement. Given an honest 
manager with some money at his back, and a piece which is only 
fairly successful, the tour may be prolonged for thirty to fifty 
weeks in the year. This means a safe income, small though it 
may be. But it means also that from one possessed of the artistic 
temperament, anxious to work and to succeed, hope and ambition 
at length disappear under this dull grind, and the whilom promising 
artist subsides into the dull apathetic jogger from town to town, 
scarcely knowing, and certainly not caring, whither he goes or 
whence he comes. 

And, be it remembered, that this picture of the touring life 
shows only that side which is by far the brighter. There are many 
unscrupulous scoundrels who undertake the management of these 
country companies, and who are simply men of straw and nothing 
else. They have no money. They rely merely on their takings 
at each town they visit. The poor actors and actresses, probably 
hard up to begin with, jump with eagerness at offers from anybody, 
be he black sheep or not, and then, only too often their’s is the 
bitter experience of a series of unpaid rehearsals, followed by 
a few weeks—perhaps only one or two—at provincial places, at 
the end of which time the manager generally decamps without 
having paid them their salaries, and they are left with perhaps 
only a few shillings in their pockets to find their way home from 

some distant town as best they can. 

The average income earned on tour will vary from £2 to £6 per 
week ; say an average of £4. Those unversed in theatrical affairs 
are always apt to calculate this sum by the weeks of the year, instead 
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of per week, and whenever they hear of a performer earning £4, 
£20 or £40 per week, their tendency is to consider this sum as 
meaning £200, £1,000 or £2,000 per annum, respectively. Nothing 
can be more misleading. They forget that these salaries are paid 
only during the time that the individual is acting, more often a short 
than a long term nowadays. Thus, a lucky actor on tour, if the 
mean be struck, is making, at £4 per week, not more than £140 to 
£180 per annum. Surely a poor return for the sort of life as 
sketched above. 

Having now discussed the question of the stage as a business 
profession in its connection with the beginner and the country actor, 
let us turn our attention to that artist—the envy of his brother 
country actors—who “has arrived” and is supposed to possess an 
assured position on the London stage. And let it here be said that 
it is only with the successful artist that we are concerned for present 
purposes. Those who, having had the opportunities, have failed to 
take advantage of them are outside of the category. 

In considering the question earlier put—whether the game is 
really worth the candle ?—in this new relation, it is proposed not 
merely to rely on general statements, but to quote a few of the 
many actual and individual experiences, names, of course, being 
not mentioned. The London stage has undergone such vast 
alterations in style and method during the last fifteen years that 
the whole interior economy and working have been radically 
changed. These changes may shortly be specified. (1.) The rise of 
the actor-manager. (2.) The later hour at which fashionable 
audiences go to theatres. (3.) The rise in the cost of mounting and 
producing plays. (4.) The rise in theatre rents, rates and taxes, 
(5.) The tendency towards the specialization of actors and actresses 
for certain classes of parts. (6.) The enormous increase in the 
nuinber of actors and aspirants. 

Nos, 1 and 2 can be dealt with together. Dramatic authors 
have nowadays to regard the fact that the stalls cannot, as a rule, 
be induced to enter a theatre till 8.30 or9 p.m. One notices, 
therefore, that plays are now correspondingly suppressed in length. 
The actor-manager and the leading lady must necessarily have the 
best and most developed parts, that is to say, two people have to be 
amply provided for out of the cut-down time allowance. Often, 
then, the remainder of the cast, filled by more or less well-known 
performers, have to suffer by finding that what would under earlier 
conditions have been parts, are now often merely sketches, which 
they have to fill in to the best of their abilities. A series of these 
sort of sketches, wherein the opportunities are limited, do not 
improve the actors’ chances of maintaining the reputations they 
built up in a period when parts were of more equal value all round. 
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To turn to the other points mentioned above. In a West End 
theatre it is pretty safe to say that the manager’s nightly expenses 
range from £100 to £180 per night, not including the cost of pro- 
duction, i.e, cost of costumes, scenery, previous advertising, Kc , 
which may vary from £500 to £3,000 or £4,000, according to the 
lavishness with which the play is represented. The sum of £100 
to £180 per night represents nearly everything that the manager 
is called upon to disburse before he can take a profit, viz., rent, 
rates and taxes, artists’ salaries, all advertisements, insurance, all 
staff and business salaries, orchestra, gas, lime light, electric light, 
and his own salary. But it does not include author’s fees, which 
vary from 5 per cent. in some cases to 15 per cent. on the gross 
takings. Can it be wondered at that the modern manager, with 
these large and greatly increased expenses to face nightly, is not 
too anxious to pay salaries to actors who may not be cast in the 
particular piece? Cost of scenery, author's fees, lights, permanent 
staff, rent, rates, and taxes cannot be reduced, therefore the actor 
is the one cn whom the blow must fall. Thus, the custom of en- 
gaging artists “for the run of the piece ” has now become common. 
In older days the general rule was to engage the company at the 
beginning of the season, and the contracts were made out “ for the 
season,” a term generally extending to thirty or forty weeks. 
Many more actors thus gained something faintly approaching to 
fixity of tenure than is now the case, for on the signing of their 
agreement they could feel that they were free from anxiety for 
that period at any rate. One of the results of this system was that 
the actor generally had a greater variety of parts to play than now 
happens, as naturally the manager would always do his best to get 
him into the cast when possible. But now, what can be described 
as nothing else but a craze for specialization has pervaded the 
stage. Authors and managers apparently find it impossible to 
conceive that an individual may be as admirable as Lord Somebody 
in one play, and possibly equally admirable as, say, a suburban 
“bounder” in the next. This must be very bad for acting as an 
art, but that question is outside the scope of this article; without 
doubt, it is extremely bad for the actor’s pocket. The author will 
have “So-and-so” for a particular part, the manager generally 
acquiesces, the person is engaged, the salary possibly is excellent, 
and at the conclusion of the piece the person is left high and dry 
until “ specializad ” once more, It may be for years and it may be 
for ever. At any rate, it adds one more uncertainty to this very 
hazardous calling. Many people who understand stage matters 
insufficiently are always crying out that you can never make the 
actor a business man; that he cannot save money; that his 
Bohemian temperament tempts him to spend as he makes; and 
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they evidence as proof the extraordinarily small number of actors 
who depart this life and leave anything behind them. That there 
may be a certain amount of truth in this contention no one will for 
a moment deny. That it was truer twenty or thirty years ago is 
a certain fact. Nowadays, a new and far more business-like class 
have taken to the comedy stage, who demand that, whatever their 
ability and success, there must be an adequate and safe money- 
return to make the art worth the exercise. But how is it possible 
for anyone to save money where there is absolutely no certainty 
as to the length of the period wherein an income can be earned ? 
Granted the fact that by an extraordinary run of luck the actor 
may find himself in work over seventy-five weeks in two years, 
Supposing that, at a salary between £15 and £20 per week, he makes 
in all £1,300 over the period. Nowsuppose him to be a reasonably- 
living man, whose ratio of expenses has grown only moderately 
in proportion to his success, wishing on the one hand not to 
live the life of a hermit, and on the other not to plunge into ex- 
travagance. He cannot, from his ordinary mode of life and asso- 
ciations in which he has been reared, live in London and take his 
holiday under, say, £400 per annum, all told, and this is a very 
moderate sum nowadays. Now the odds are that for the next year 
or two his engagements per annum will amount to ten weeks, four 
weeks, and perhaps nil. How can he hope, therefore, to put by 
any money? Let it be well understood that allusion is here only 
being made to the greater number of so-called “successful” artists, 
not to the very few who are never out of work. Position has been 
attained by steady effort in early stages, study and attention to 
detail, acting ability developed over a series of years, and the utili- 
zation of every decent chance offered, yet the painful fact must be 
recorded that while position and market value have thus been en- 
hanced, the actor on “ arriving” finds himself hoist with his own 
petard in being now only in demand occasionally, and under the 
stress of modern competition and prices the manager will naturally 
try and engage others, if he can, at smaller salaries who will get 
through the parts wellenough. The majority of so-called successful 
actors and actresses—when they can be got to lay their hands on 
their hearts—will testify to the truth of this picture. In fact, the 
general position is pretty well summed up in the words of the well- 
known cockney song, “’E dunno where’eare.” The only alterna- 
tive to this sort of thing lies in the adoption of a touring life at 
small but more regular salaries, The joys of this have been 
alluded to earlier, but when the significant fact is patent that the 
first English actress of to-day, Mrs. Kendal, now perhaps in the 
zenith of her power, and her talented husband, evidently find this 


kind of life. more profitable than taking a London theatre, one 
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must of necessity pause and think. It does not, at any rate, 
tend to improve one’s opinion as to the taste of London audiences. 
True, America and the Colonies are always there, but it is not 
always tuo easy now to get permanent engagements, especially in 
the former country, where they have plenty of good men of their 
own ; and even if the actor takes an engagement in these countries, 
what does it mean? Better and more regular salaries no doubt, 
but a life of expatriation and general wandering from town to 
town as in provincial England, and, in addition, a great strain upon 
the constitution owing to perpetual long journeys and indifferent 
and irregular food. Let us now give a few living examples of this 
state of things. 

For the last four or five years, one of the best and most charm- 
ing actresses on the London stage, one who has seldom touched 
any part that she has not graced by her charm of presence, 
method, and great ability, seems to have had scarcely any work 
to do at all. Now, this is no case of anno domini. There are 
certain parts which could find no better exponent than this lady. 
Possessed as she is of great cleverness, and with much experience, 
she stands almost alone, and yet such is her position after much 
hard work and time spent. There is another lady who has shown 
herself, perhaps, the most subtle of English actresses. She, again, 
brings to every part she undertakes a personal distinction, a 
presence and a welcome lack of theatricality and stage affectation 
only too rare nowadays. Highly praised and able to command 
a fine salary when she acts, her record of continuous work has 
been 7zl. Months here, and three months there, with an occasional 
long engagement, is her share. Now for the men. Following the 
records of one of our most popular London actors, one who rose 
slowly and steadily to a high position, we find latterly, especially, 
the same story. A series of engagements boding well for the 
future, then a sudden gap, then another engagement or two, then 
the usual gaps and stops, some of.a few weeks, others extending 
to a year and more in duration; then, perhaps, another good 
engagement, and then the enforced leisure once more. And yet 
this gentleman stands high in his profession as a very clever and 
observant artist. 

The second points to an experience of fourteen years on the 
stage. Rising gradually, he eventually attained an excellent 
position, and is very well thought of as an actor of great skill 
and distinction. He points to the fact that he has scarcely 
ever received aught but high praise and congratulation from the 
Press and from those witnessing his work. And yet his experience 
is exactly the same. He concludes his statement by the following 
pregnant remark, which he has given leave to publish as it stands. 
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“TI consider that had I originally adopted, say, a commercial or 
mercantile life, and had I therein achieved one half of the success 
that people are kind enough to say I have achieved on the stage, 
I should now, without doubt, have found myself in a position where 
the future was certain, and the present income comfortable and 
assured. Under present day conditions I have been unable to save. 
As a business man, therefore, I consider I have spent much time 
and labour on a profession that offers no commensurate money 
return, and I cannot pretend that my past experience offers any 
hope of a change of things for the better.” 

Another very well-known actor states that till about July last 
he had only averaged three months’ work per annum over the 
last three years. 

These few instances represent pretty well what is now taking 
place generally on the London comedy stage. No mention has been 
made of that large army of hard workers, who, owing in some cases 
to want of ability, in others to want of opportunity, have never 
risen above a certain level where salaries are to be reckoned from 
£2 to £6 per week. Many of them with families to support and 
a home to keep up find the work comes but seldom. How they live 
at all is a mystery, unless they are possessed of ample private 
means. Rather, those only have been dealt with who by virtue of 
opportunities seized and consequent success have raised themselves 
to higher positions. In so doing, what have the bulk of them 
found? That the higher salaries to which they have attained 
have eventually placed them in such a position that they 
get no further regular work, and directly this fact is realized, a 
perfectly hopeless feeling towards the stage as a reliable profession 
is bound to arise. And no wonder. Many men find that a certain 
time arises in their careers when they are practically forced to 
consider an entry into management in the endeavour to secure a 
permanent income. But the necessary qualities and the necessary 
luck to succeed therein are not to everyone. Although much 
money has been and will continue to be made by some who bring 
a certain personality, united with a great business capability and 
untiring effort to the task—aided strongly by the Goddess Fortune 
—still it is a great gamble, a business which has no goodwill about 
it. One, two, three plays may coin success at a comedy theatre. 
It by no means follows that the fourth will be counted as anything 
else than a dire failure. Mr. Whiteley, Messrs. Barker & Co., 
supply the public with excellent goods. The public continue to 
patronize these establishments on the strength of what they have 
previously bought; but who ever heard of an audience thronging 
a theatre nightly because the three earlier plays produced there 
had been successes ? 
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In discussing the question “Can the Comedy Stage be deemed 
a profession at all, from a business point of view?” we have now 
given our reasons for believing that it can not, and never can be so 
regarded, in the present generation at any rate. For this state of 
things no one can be held up to blame. Managers, actors and 
actresses are all under the sway of those economic laws that find 
expression in the demand of the public. And the facts are that 
as things stand the comedy stage is not a calling for anyone who 
does not possess an independent income and a thoroughly easy- 
going temperament. That it is peopled by many excellent artists 
who have neither the one nor the other is unhappily the case. 
That accomplished writer, Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., in his 
essay on actors in Obiter J/icta, has stated that no man of elevated 
character or lofty aspiration has been content to remain on the 
stage. Although we cannot quite agree with this statement, still, 
it must fairly be owned that when one comes to talk confidentially 
to the majority of actors, one is apt to find that only the neophytes 
feel any illusion in or reverence for the practice of the art, and in 
view of the uncertain income to be derived therefrom, the more 
experienced certainly do not consider it one of so elevated a 
nature as to impel men to pinch and starve for its sake as men 
have pinched and starved in the service of other arts. But the 
true picture is seldom set before the aspirant. Ifit were, he would, 
we think, pause before deciding to devote his life to a calling 
which, while it shares with those greater arts, music and painting, 
the pecuniary perils and shortages of income which accompany 
them in their earlier stages, has this marked point of difference, 
that whereas in music and painting, work, advancement and conse- 
quent success generally means nowadays a good income, freedom 
from anxiety, and a smoothing out of the future, success in the 
comedy side of the dramatic calling does not often lead to any 
such desirable results. 

It is owing to the fact that the more thoughtful ainong the actors 
of to-day are realizing the quicksands upon which their future 
stands that one finds—except among the managers—such a lack of 


. enthusiasm and real interest in the work of the stage at large. 


And no wonder. Men will do their best and work their hardest. 
when they have something definite to do; but even then the 
question is ever present: “This is all very well, but what shall 
I be doing this day six months?” 

We believe there is only one remedy for this state of things, 
and even that is a very partial one. -What would now revive the 
interest of many excellent artists past the first flush of youth would 
be the establishment of a theatre, to which it would be anhonour to. 
belong as a permanent member of the company, with an assured 
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income. That such a theatre will ever be subsidized by the State 
we do not believe. In discussing the subject the taxpayers may be 
divided into two Parties, the Party of Principle and the Party of 
Pleasure. The Party of Principle will at first naturally oppose any 
further imposition of taxes for such a purpose, but many from 
among them might eventually be won over by its being properly 
represented to them what a strong educational influence such an 
establishment would possess, But from the Party of Pleasure 
there would be nothing to hope. Looking on the theatre as they 
do, merely as a source of relief and amusement, the educational 
idea would be as a red rag to them, and they would always strongly 
oppose the idea of fresh taxation for such an object. That such 
a scheme is feasible by means of private enterprise though we 
thoroughly believe, and with a very large capital to support it the 
ultimate chances of commercial as well as artistic success are great. 
Even with the bare possibility that such an idea might eventually 
develop into an actual fact, a great incentive would be given to 
many members of the comedy stage, for they would immediately 
recognize that in the happy event of their being elected members 
of such an institution they would in future receive a permanent 
income in return for good work done and success achieved. 


W. G. Etuior. 
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MOROCCO. 


THE doom of the Moorish Empire has long been foreseen and often 
foretold, but the dawn of the twentieth century finds it standing 
in its old pride of place, the one last citadel of Moslem semi-bar- 
barism in the West; decaying, no doubt, and apparently tottering 
to its fall, but still able to defy the onrush of modern influences 
and ideas. Lying westwards of Pall Mall, Morocco is yet more 
Oriental than the East. Separated from Europe by but twelve 
miles of a strait that teems, like some huge ocean canal, with 
the ships of the Nazarenes, a gulf as of centuries cuts off its in- 
habitants from those of our continent. No traveller to its shores 
can fail to be impressed by the swift transition from West to 
East—the plunge back into the Dark Ages, as it were, which 
has been so often noted and described in the voluminous litera- 
ture which this curious country has inspired. Tangier, it is true, 
has in these later days its electric light, mills, and telephones, 
which proclaim the approaching empire of the Giaour ; but out- 
side its girdle of gardens and villas all is as in the days of the 
patriarchs. Not a road or wheeled vehicle is to be found in the 
country ; of bridges there are but a few, and those mostly broken 
down. On the ordinary caravan routes to Fez and Marakesh 
Europeans can travel safely enough, but the greater part of the 
country is still unexplored: Only. fifty miles south of Gibraltar 
the mysterious Riff forbids all ingress to Europeans, and the 
traveller who penetrates further into its recesses becomes an 
explorer at once and relates his adventures before a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Barbary corsairs smack of the 
Middle Ages, yet they crop up now and again at our doors. 
True, the Sallee Rovers are no more—for lack of opportunity 
rather than inclination, I fancy, for a more piratical-looking crew 
than the inhabitants of that evil-smelling town I have seldom 
set eyes upon. But the Riffians have boarded and captured 
several European vessels during the last few years, and only 
afew months ago there passed through Mogador four hundred 
men of the Bokoya tribe who had been released by the 
Sultan after being imprisoned in Marakesh for acts of piracy. 
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Such things, however, have long since ceased to surprise in this 
land of strange anomalies and contrasts, with its travesty of a 
Government which, powerless to quell its warring populations, 
exhausts its energies in bullying and squeezing the scanty rem- 
nants of the once glorious race that in days of old dominated the 
civilized world. 

Nevertheless, though Morocco of to-day remains externally the 
same as the Morocco of twenty or a hundred years ago, there 
are forces at work, both within and without, which must even- 
tually change the face of the country. Very gradually, but 
none the less surely, the stubborn fanaticism of the Moorish 
authorities is giving way under the constant pressure exerted 
upon it from without. Already Tangier is regarded as unclean 
by all true believers, and the Moorish Government has practically 
abandoned it to the infidels, who now, Jews and Christians com- 
bined, form the bulk of the population. Building proceeds there 
apace; and, besides the telephones and electric light already 
alluded to, there is now an excellent landing-stage in the bay, 
broad stone-paved causeways outside the town walls, and an 
English church, which, I am thankful to say, adorns, rather than 
disfigures, the quaint Soko or market-place. 

Curiously enough, while its trade and population steadily grow, 
Tangier makes no progress as a health or pleasure resort. There 
appear to be fewer visitors now than when I first visited the 
country eighteen years ago. Various reasons are given for this. 
To begin with, Tangier cannot be described as a suitable winter 
residence for confirmed invalids. The climate, though delightful 
for fairly robust people, is scarcely stable or warm enough 
for consumptive patients, while the lack of roads and carriages is 
another serious drawback. During the last few years intending 
visitors have been scared by an outbreak of cholera, and also by 
the revolt of the Andjra tribes, in the course of which a battle 
was fought on the sands of Tangier Bay, within sight of the 
town. This has served to accentuate the prevalent delusion that 
Morocco is unsafe for Europeans, whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
tourist in Tangier and the surrounding districts runs no more risk 
than he does in Oxford Street. Excursions to Fez and other 
towns in the interior are now often made, ladies sometimes under- 
taking the journey alone, and finding no more‘difficulty or incon- 
venience than in a trip to Syria or the Holy Land. Twenty years 
ago one seldom or never saw people in European clothes outside 
the coast towns. Now every Power has its Consul, and mer- 
chants have European agents and branches in Fez and other 
cities up country. There are mission stations in Marakesh, Fez, 
and Mequinez, and, if the conversions effected are neither 
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numerous nor lasting, the missionaries, none the less, do good by 
nursing and dispensing medical aid to the natives, as well as by 
the example they set in their lives of patient self-denial and sacri- 
fice. Perhaps the most remarkable concession of all from the 
Moorish point of view is the recent grant of ground for a Christian 
cemetery outside Marakesh. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Nazarene is getting 
a fairly firm footing in the country, and the natives are getting 
reconciled to his presence. Judging from my own experience, I 
do not think the Moors, outside the ruling classes who, from 
motives of self-interest, seek to exclude all foreign elements, 
have any rooted aversion to Christians as such. The barriers 
set up by ignorance and fanaticism are soon worn down by 
friendly intercourse, and such incivility as one meets with up 
country generally springs from a too well-founded dread of being 
fleeced in one way or another by the Nazarene. An important 
factor in familiarizing the natives with European ideas is the 
neighbouring Algerian colony. French political agents abound 
in Morocco, and many Moors cross the border in search of work 
on the railways, or as reapers, masons, &c., returning, as a rule, 
after a brief sojourn with the money they have earned and with 
au appreciation of, at any rate, the material advantages of 
foreign rule. All these men are acting, whether unconsciously 
or not, as advance agents for the introduction of Western 
civilization. 

Meanwhile, in the interior, among the natives subject to 
Mohammedan rule, all goes miserably as heretofore. Battle, 
murder, oppression, constantly recurring famine and pestilence, 
are still the lot of the unfortunate peasantry ; and the nation—if 
one can describe the congeries of tribes as such—continues on 
the backward march into barbarism which it has steadily pur- 
sued for the last six centuries. Bullied by their rulers, fleeced, 
not only by the kaids and baschas, but by Hebrew and Christian 
adventurers, by saints, shereefs, and other holy men with itching 
palms, the life of the Sultan’s subjects cannot be described as 
a happy one. The kaids, who pay handsomely for their posts, 
have to satisfy the exorbitant demands of the central Govern- 
ment as well as to fill their own pockets; and the chief induce- 
ment to labour is removed when the peasant knows that the 
fruits of his toil will be wrung from him by the tax-gatherer. 
The Sultan, Moulai Abd al Aziz, is only twenty-one years of age, 
and, though he is understood to mean well, he was but a puppet 
in the hands of the late Grand Vizir, Si Ahmed Ben Moossa, 
commonly called Ba Hamed, or Father Ahmed. The latter was 
a very capable man, with a character possessing that strength of 
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immovability and passive resistance—the power to sit still when 
others are trying to make you move on—common with Moham- 
medan statesmen; but he was accounted cruel, avaricious, and 
tyrannical, even beyond the ordinary run of his kind. From per- 
sonal and so-called religious motives he was bitterly opposed to 
every form of European intervention, and he understood to per- 
fection the Eastern art of playing off one Power against another, 
knowing full well that international jealousies form here, as else- 
where, the surest bulwark of Moslem dominion. The removal of 
his strong hand by death last summer has had an important 
effect on the situation in Morocco. 

In Mr. Budgett Meakin’s recent work, The Moorish Empire, a 
painstaking compilation which forms the most complete treatise 
yet written on this subject, the author, writing before Ba 
Hamed’s death, expresses the opinion that Morocco has not 
for many a long day known such an Administration as_ it 
now enjoys, and he says that “according to native ideas 
the country is in a really prosperous and fortunate condition.” 
On the other hand, many people competent to form an opinion 
think that the condition of the country has been going from bad 
to worse of late years, and that the Moors would have been only 
too glad to substitute the whips of Moulai al Hassan, the late 
Sultan, for the scorpions of Abd al Aziz and his Vizir, who ground 
the faces of the poor in even worse fashion than his predecessors. 
“The only complaint of the people,” says Mr. Meakin, “is that 
the Regent rules—not their Sultan.” As a matter of fact, the 
complaints against the nature of his rule were loud and deep, and 
the peasantry, according to local correspondents and others, are 
really getting poorer every day. The authority, too, of the 
Sultan over his turbulent subjects has been gradually weakening, 
and it is certain that the constant warfare in Sus and other 
southern districts has put a severe strain on his scanty military 
resources. He never stirs now out of Marakesh, his southern 
capital, and only a year or so ago his troops were busily occupied 
in “eating up” the Misfiwa tribesmen, who, though living within 
a few miles of the town, had risen in rebellion against their 
oppressors. They made a stout resistance, but were finally over- 
powered by the Shereefian forces, and forty-eight heads were 
sent, after the prevailing fashion, to the sea-port of Rabat and 
stuck on spikes over the city gate, while fifty more adorned one 
of the entrances to Fez. His Majesty, unable, apparently, to 
leave his palace in Marakesh, sent to his beloved subjects in the 
northern districts of his “happy dominions” these gratifying 
proofs of his activity and power. The pleasing task of salting 
these grisly trophies preparatory to their exhibition is assigned 
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to the lower-class Jews, and when the Moors have a fancy to add 
insult to injury they mike them do the work on a Saturday. 
When I travelled through the interior seventeen years ago, 
in the beneficent reign of “our lord” Moulai al Hassan, the 
tribes through which we passed were comparatively tranquil, and 
the country was probably safer’ for travellers than now. It is 
true the people were starving, but famine periodically visits the 
Sultan’s realm, and the Government loves to have it so, because 
hunger keeps the people quiet. When they have full stomachs 
and money in their pockets they buy guns and powder, and seek 
an early opportunity to use them. In those days the Court 
regularly shifted its quarters from Marakesh to Fez and 
Mequinez, and vice versi. Each journey was practically a 
military expedition, in the course of which recalcitrant and 
non-tribute-paying tribes were fought and “eaten up” and 
their country laid waste—this system of making a desert and 
calling it peace being the only kind of government which the 
Moors understand or to which they are accustomed. The late 
Sultan, though by nature an amiable and peace-loving man, 
was for ever fighting and slaying his subjects, and Mr. Meakin’s 
book gives a striking account of the ceaseless turmoil and blood- 
shed which characterized his reign. So it always is in Morocco. 
When their rulers are occupied in the east the west takes the 
opportunity to rise. If Sus is temporarily subdued the Riff 
becomes turbulent, and the Sultan has to collect an army to 
chastise them. Moulai Abd al Aziz, however, remains immured 
in Marakesh, and it is several years since he visited his northern 
capital. In 1897 he got as far as Rabat with the intention, it 
is said, of proceeding to Fez, but, not finding himself equal to 
combating the fierce and powerful tribes of the Zemmoor and 
Zair, he gave up the attempt. I remember that when we passed 
by these gentry on our journey they were not specially obstre- 
perous, though they were only held in comparative subjection 
at the cost of much desperate fighting. Now they appear to set 
the Sultan’s forces at defiance, while his authority over the war- 
like clans in the neighbourhood of Fez is also very precarious, 
and the exactions of the Grand Vizir and his satellites swelled 
the ranks of the disaffected all over the country. Even the hill- 


men of so accessible a country as the Andjra, on the southern. 


shore of the Straits of Gibraltar, are now practically indepen- 
dent, and their bascha resides in Tangier, not venturing so much 
as to visit the districts committed to his charge. . 

In the reign of Moulai al Hassan the country actually in sub- 
jection to the Government was estimated at about one-fifth of 
the entire area of Morocco. It is probably a good deal less now. 
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Some French publicists* profess to see in this fact, as well as in 
the everlasting turmoil of tribal rebellion, the signs of the 
rapidly-approaching dissolution of the Moorish Empire. It may 
be so, but such prophecies have always been falsified in the 
past. The Moorish Empire has been in a state of collapse, as far 
as appearances go, for the last half century or more; but, in 
spite of the weltering chaos of warring elements continually 
threatening its stability, this mockery of a Government always 
manages to hold its own, and, feeble and decrepit as it is, to 
keep European intervention in the background. Of course, there 
is always the danger of some untoward incident, such as a 
fanatical outbreak, followed by the murder of Christians, which 
might furnish some foreign Power with an excuse for forcible 
interference. Otherwise, it seems probable that such changes 
in the internal condition of the country as occur will come— 
they are coming slowly now—through the extension of trade 
and the further introduction of European “ improvements,” such 
as roads, railways, and bridges. The complete isolation of “ the 
China of the West” cannot continue indefinitely. Whether the 
agency be from without or within, for good or for ill, by some 
means or other Morocco must ultimately be compelled to follow 
the example of its eastern prototype, and to open its doors to 
European enterprise. The Sultan is understood to object to the 
introduction of the “land-steamboat,” because it would deprive 
the owners and drivers of camels, mules, and other beasts of 
transport of their means of livelihood—the same argument as was 
freely used by the opponents of railways in England in the first 
half of the century. He probably dreads it much more as the 
herald of that modern civilization which he knows is destined 
some day to undermine his throne. 

One of the most striking results of Moorish misgovernment and 
tyranny is the eagerness shown by the natives to shelter their 
persons trom violence and their property from plunder, under the 
eegis of a foreign flag. Hence has arisen that system of “ Pro- 
tection ” which, with its concomitant abuses, is for ever exercis- 
ing the minds alike of Christian Consuls and Moorish officials. I 
dealt at some length with this subject in my book, El Maghreb: 
1,200 Miles’ Ride Through Morocco, published thirteen years ago ; 
but, as the evils connected with the system are as prevalent as 
ever, I make no apology for recurring to it now. Under the 
Madrid Convention of 1880 every bond fide foreign merchant in 
Morocco may protect two native agents whom he employs to do 
business for him, and practically the entire European trade in the 
interior is carried on by these agents, who thus become the subjects, 
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for all practical purposes, of the Power which grants them pro- 
tection. But, in addition to this, a foreigner can confer a species 
of quasi-protection on a Moor by making him his partner in 
whatever business he may have in hand, whereby the mohalat, or 
person enjoying this semi-protection, secures exemption from 
summary arrest or confiscation of goods at the hands of the native 
officials. The value of such a privilege in a country like Morocco 
is obvious, and the natives are willing to pay large sums to 
obtain it. Hence a regular traffic in protection is carried on; 
mohalats sell bogus sub-protections to the ignorant Moors, and 
quite a trade in illegitimate protection-papers or certificates is 
carried on by Christian and Hebrew adventurers. Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls have befure now accepted posts with nominal salaries 
in order to make money in this way. Moreover, protection once 
granted can be withdrawn, and unscrupulous Europeans have 
been known to blackmail their Moorish prot¢égés under threat of 
taking away the privilege, or even to “sell” them, as the phrase 
goes—that is to say, to withdraw the protection, in which case 
the unfortunate victim is thrown into prison and stripped of his 
goods by the kaid, who then shares the plunder with the “ Chris- 
tian.” In spite of these and other iniquities it must be admitted 
that the protection system is absolutely necessary in Morocco, 
and itis satisfactory to know that the British and some other Lega- 
tions do their best to regulate it and to minimize its abuses. The 
Government complains that its authority is undermined, that pro- 
tected Moors escape military and fiscal burdens, and snap their 
fingers in the face of the native officials; but it has only itself to 
thank. If it would only consent to set its house in order, and 
govern the country decently, the necessity for the system would 
not arise. Without it, as things are now, trade in the interior 
would be rendered impossible, and all hope of the further de- 
velopment of the countiy’s resources by peaceful means would 
have to be abandoned. 

There are those who argue that Europe has no right to force 
its wares and its ways on unwilling populations like the Moors; 
that the latter are happier as they are, or, at any rate, prefer to 
be miserable in their own way. Such people appear to regard 
Morocco as a sort of ancient monument or ruin, whose isolation 
and picturesque decay ought to be preserved in the interests of 
art. Aisthetically considered, the country in its present state is, 

I admit, a delightful anachronism which many of us will be sorry 
to see disturbed. Personally, I grieve nowadays to see the moon- 
beams struggling for mastery with the electric light on the 
crumbling battlements of the Tangier kasbah; and I shall grieve 
still more when the scream of the locomotive is heard in the 
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Soko, where now the long trains of velvet-footed camels steal 
noiselessly to their camping-places, bringing bales of merchandize 
from the desert. These, however, are but selfish considerations, 
and I cannot but think it will be for the good of all ‘concerned, 
Moors and Christians alike, when the immense resources of the 
country are opened up, under a native Government perhaps, to 
Western enterprise and capital. It is said the people are content 
with their present lot, but I can never see the evidence of it. The 
hardy mountaineers of the Andjra, among whom I was travelling 
the other day, and the other independent clans, who are a law unto 
themselves, and can defy the Sultan’s armies and tax-gatherers, 
are, no doubt, happy enough, in spite of their tribal feuds and 
serio-comic warfare. It is very different with the subject popu- 
lations of the plains, who are fleeced and harassed by their 
rulers, periodically starved, and who always seem to me to bear 
the impress of their sufferings on their faces. They have, no 
doubt, their own “ philosophy of the inevitable ”—like other more 
enlightened persons at home—but their fatalistic patience under 
misfortune is a very different thing from true contentment. After 
all, the primary needs of all men, civilized or not, are security 
for life and property, and a sufficiency of food and clothing and 
shelter; and the Moors appreciate these things as much as any of 
their fellow human beings. It is but a sorry sort of independence 
that they now enjoy, and their feverish anxiety to secure Euro- 
pean protection does not look as though they altogether recog- 
nized the advantages of Moslem misgovernment. 

As regards foreign politics, the end of the year 1900 finds the 
tottering Moorish Empire beset with a variety of difficulties and 
dangers, some of them imaginary, others distinctly real. In the 
former class may be reckoned the alarm which was recently 
raised about the designs which Russia is supposed to be harbour- 
ing against the Sick Man of the West. In The Fortnightly Review 
for February a writer signing himself “Calpe” scented danger in 
the establishment of a Russian Legation at Tangier, as well 
as in the vague rumours of “a Cossack acquisition of Ceuta.” 
He regarded this latest “move” of Russia, alleged to be the 
result of an understanding with France, as “a very grave 
menace” and “dangerous in the last degree”; and, with much 
invective against Muscovite greed and duplicity, he urged us not 
to permit a Russian occupation. The only facts I know of that 
in any way justified these misgivings are the following. Soon after 
the outbreak of the Transvaal War, certain Russian newspapers 
suggested the occupation of Ceuta—whether with, or without, 
the acquiescence of Spain I know not. Anyhow, a splendid 
British fleet was assembled at Gibraltar, as a warning, I suppose, 
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to all whom it might concern. Shortly afterwards a fine Russian 
ironclad with an unspellable name, dropped anchor in Tangier 
Bay, and the slumbers of the citizens (my own included) were 
disturbed one morning by the thunder of her salute to the 
Moorish batteries. ‘The good ship came, stayed a few days, and 
departed, as many other foreign warships have done before ; but 
her visit set the quidnunces on either side of the Straits talking, 
and some people thought it was intended as a counter naval 
demonstration. Lastly, there is the above-mentioned appoint- 
ment of a Russian Minister in a land where he has no commercial 
interests of his countrymen to safeguard. The solitary “ pro- 
tected” Hebrew and two or three Moors, the only subjects of the 
Czar in Morocco, have been a standing joke in Tangier for some 
time past, and they certainly do not form a sufficient raison d’étre 
for a Legation. What ulterior motives the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment may have in setting foot on Moorish soil it is difficult to say, 
but the danger to British interests does not appear to be very 
pressing as yet. 

Following the Russian scare, Western Barbary has also been 
threatened (in the columns of the Press) with a danger of a 
different kind. The Sheikh Es-Senoussi, whose Zaouia is in 
Barca, may collect, it is suggested, a horde of fanatical Mussulmen, 
Arab and Negro, and overrun the whole of North-West Africa. 
The Senoussi has exercised sume people’s minds for a good many 
years—there was much talk of him when I was in Suakin ten 
years ago—but I fancy that residents and travellers in Morocco 
may, so far as that holy man is concerned, sleep in peace. Not 
one Moor in a thousand knows of the existence either of the 
saint himself or his Zaouia, and the hermit of Jarboub is hardly 
more likely to raise a jehad in the dominions of Abd al Aziz than 
is the Grand Lama of Tibet to create a rebellion in India. 

Leaving the cloudland of unverified surmise for the region of 
ascertained fact, the recent occupation by the French of the 
Tidikelt oases in the loosely defined district of Tuat is an event 
of real importance. Their so-called “scientific” expedition re- 
sulted in a sanguinary battle, in which, according to the Paris 
newspapers, the tribesmen were defeated with a loss of 1,600. 
This success was afterwards followed up by the capture of Igli, 
a town some distance to the north-west, which in most maps 
is marked as being over a hundred miles within the Morocco 
boundary, and only a hundred and fifty miles from Tafilet. The 
French papers argue that no encroachment has been made on 
Moorish territory, and M. Valfrey, writing at the time in the 
Figaro, said that “ Tuat is nowhere considered as included in the 
sphere of Morocco,” and he talked of France’s “ most undisputed 
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rights” in that region. This may be true enough as regards 
Insalah and the Tidikelt oases, but the rights of France with 
reference to Igli and the western oases of Tuat proper are dis- 
puted in a good many quarters. As a matter of fact, the Tuat 
oases were included in the Moorish sphere by the treaty of 
peace between France and Morocco in 1845, though the former 
Power has since made more than one attempt to gain possession 
of them. In 1886 the French Minister at Tangier sounded the 
Moorish Government as to the validity of its claims to suzerainty 
over them, and the late Sultan not only replied that he regarded 
Tuat as one of his dependencies, but actually placed there repre- 
sentatives of his authority. Delegates of Moulai Abd al Aziz have 
thrice visited Tangier to protest energetically against the French 
advance. In 1891, France, using the Shereef of Wazan as her 
agent, vainly tried to annex Tuat to her Algerian dominions. 
She has now succeeded, and, by shifting the frontier over a 
hundred miles to the west, she has obtained the much-desired 
* rectification” with a vengeance. 

The Tuat region, with its chain of fertile oases formed by 
subterranean rivers flowing down from the snows of the Great 
Atlas, derives its importance from the fact that it lies on the 
caravan route from Algeria to the Niger. It is a centre and 
rallying point for the desert tribes ; and, as the turbulent Touaregs 
obtain thence the dates which form practically their sole means 
of subsistence, their food supply is now controlled by the masters 
of Algeria. The occupation enables France to undertake the 
conquest of the vast regions lying southwards of Algeria towards 
Lake Chad and Timbuctoo, and it is understood that expeditions 
are now preparing for that purpose, and also to operate against 
the disaffected Moorish tribes west of the Algerian frontier, and 
will start at the opportune moment. Moreover, the fact that the 
French have now secured a footing on what has hitherto been 
regarded as Moorish soil, must inevitably raise their prestige 
among the natives. Already Moorish merchants are alarmed at 
the prospect of losing the important trade in dates with Tafilet, 
for France is extending her railway from Ain Sefra through 
Figuig to Igli, the occupation of which was represented as merely 
temporary; and we may soon hear of its prolongation further 
west, when the entire caravan traffic south of the Atlas will be 
tapped at the expense of the Moorish capitals and ports. Nor 
will it be surprising, as the Tangier newspaper, <Al- Maghreb 
Al-Aksa, remarks, if we hear of French troops at Tafilet before 
the winter is over. 

The Colonial Party in Paris have always argued that France, 
owing to the contiguity of her Algerian colony and the inter- 
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change of trade between the two countries, has superior rights: 


and greater interests in Morocco than any other Power. Western 
Barbary, they say, is within the legitimate sphere of French in- 
fluence, and they urge their Government to impose its authority 
on the young Sultan by an armed force, which could be done 
easily enough. The subjugation of the wide area inhabited by 
the independent Arabs and Berbers would follow gradually, and, 
this done, France could connect all her African possessions by 
means of a trans-Saharan railway, and make of them a “ homo- 
geneous whole.” This golden dream of the patriots of the Re- 
public is not likely to be realized for some time to come, at any 
rate. In spite of the notes of warning sounded from time to time 
by English newspapers, the fact remains that France has been un- 
usually quiet of late in Morocco proper. She has abandoned the 
system of indiscriminate protection employed in the days when it 
was hoped to use the spiritual influence of the Shereef of Wazan 
as a counterpoise to the Sultan’s authority, and her agents are 
now pursuing a policy of conciliation. M. Delcassé was reported 
some time ago to have said that France had no desire to go to 
Morocco, but that neither would she permit any other Power to 
go there. Itis possible, of course, now that the Exhibition is 
over, and her pockets are filled with the gold of the sightseers, 
she may resume her activity. In that case it would be necessary 
for our Government to make up its mind as to what it considers 
to be vital to British interests in El Maghreb, and to be ready to 
safeguard them when threatened. Those interests are, mainly, 
two. First, and most important is our trade, which would grow 
enormously if the country were opened up under its present 
rulers, but which would be seriously endangered if a Protectionist 
Power gained possession of Morocco and enforced the policy of 
the closed door. Secondly, the neutrality, in any case, of the 
southern shore of the Straits must be preserved. Lord Salis- 
bury’s remark fifteen year's ago, that “ Morocco might go her own 
way” if France allowed us a free hand in Egypt, was an un- 
necessarily bald statement of the case, and one which most 
Englishmen would be unwilling to subscribe to in its entirety. 
Tangier, as most people know, is essential to the safety of Gib- 
raltar, if only from the fact that our fortress and its numerous 
civil population are largely victualled from the opposite coast. 
Nor could this victualling be carried on if any Power with whom 
we were at war held the districts at the back of Tangier—a point 
which most writers on this subject seem to overlook. In the 
event of the break-up of the Moorish Empire we must insist on 
effective guarantees that a very considerable tract of the sur- 
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rounding country, in addition to the coast-line, shall remain, at 
least, in neutral hands. 

These considerations are worth bearing in mind at the present 
time and in view of recent developments. ‘“ Rectification” is in 
the air. Spain, ambitious of extending her meagre settlement on 
Ceuta Isthmus, has been seeking to obtain the cession of the Bay 
of Benzus, which would furnish her with an excellent harbour ; 
and, according to the Madrid newspapers, last summer she had 
an eye on Gibel Moossa itself. The Andjra highlanders have 
lately been adopting a hostile attitude, as though apprehensive 
of encroachment on their territory. Foreign pressure is being 
exerted on the feeble Moorish Government all round and with 
increasing severity. With France massing troops within his 
south-eastern borders, and other European Powers for ever urging 
their varied claims, the young Sultan’s position is a very difficult 
one. Internally, to judge from advices received since the fore- 
going pages were written, things are going from bad to worse. 
His subjects, incensed at what they deem their Sovereign’s 
weakness in yielding to foreign aggression, are in open or 
suppressed revolt, until it almost looks as though the Moorish 
ship of State, bereft of Ba Hamed’s strong guiding hand, were 
drifting rudderless on to the rocks. The powerful tribes near Fez 
have again rebelled against their kaids, but the Comman ler of 
the Faithful dare not leave Lis palace in Marakesh to subdue 
them. Is the sick man really dying this time? Very probably 
he will make another of those surprising recoveries which have 
so often in the past bafflel the most expert calculations. On the 
other hand, his early decease is a by no means impossible con- 
tingency, and the situation, taken altogether, is one that demands 
constant watchfulness on the part of our Government. 


Hucu E. M. Sturriep. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE DESPATCHES. 


Owrne to the exceedingly inconvenient form and equally incon- 
venient manner in which the War Office has at last produced Lord 
Roberts’ despatches, we fear that this valuable and interesting 
collection of documents is likely to reach but a very limited 
audience. In fact, had the authorities desired that the despatches 
from the front should remain unread, they could hardly have acted 
otherwise than they have done, though their desire is hardly to 
be wondered at by those who have been at pains to peruse 
them. Very few of us have either the leisure or the appetite 
to sit down to a square meal consisting of 278 pages of 
Blue Books, describing events which have lost their pressing 
interest ; and the newspapers, while quoting as many passages as 
they could, have been simply unable to cope with this plethora of 
printed matter. Consequently, but a few disjointed fragments of 
Lord Roberts’ narrative have, so far, obtained any serious j ublicity. 
This is singularly unfortunate, as the official history, as compiled 
by the Commander-in-Chief, deserves to be read in its entirety, 
and no one can even pretend to understand the course of the cam- 
paign, in which the greatest British army ever sent oversea or ever 
put in the field has been engaged for the last year and a half, who 
has failed to follow these despatches, map in hand, from cover to 
cover. It wovld te idle on our part to suggest that in these few 
pages we can furnish our readers with a serious analysis of Lord 
Roberts’ story such as has not appeared in the ampler organs of 
the Press, or that we can even supply an outline of the great events 
which are now related in their entirety for the first time. We 
would most strongly urge the reader to procure and read the 
original documents.* All we can do is to note one or two of 
the many salient points which stand out in these volumes, 


* The ‘two volumes can be obtained from P. S. King & Son, Parliamentary 
Booksellers, Great Smith Street, Westminster. Price 2s, 4d. 
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and throw a certain amount of new light upon the campaign 
and the campaigners. Lord Roberts’ reputation has never 
been a mystery, and nothing was required to enhance it, but one 
can appreciate his great prestige among soldiers better than ever 
after reading his absolutely simple and straightforward but masterly 
account of the operations for which he was responsible. His forc- 
sight, his grasp of a complicated military situation, his undaunted 
moral courage in adhering to his own plan of campaign, and his 
determination in pursuing the objective he had marked out, reveal 
the military genius, while we fee] at all times the presence of a 
delightful but powerful personality. Lord Roberts is unquestionably 
one of the greatest commanders who has ever conducted a cam- 
paign, and when the political passions of the foreign critics have 
burned out, and the Boer War is seen in its true perspective, 
he will receive his due abroad as he has already received it at 
home. 


In the last despatch he wrote before leaving South Africa (dated 
Johannesburg, 15th November, 1900, and despatched 3rd January, 
1901), after an extensive review of his recent operations, the 
Commander-in-Chief apologized for the “almost inordinate pro- 
portions which this, as well as my former despatches, have assumed 
owing to the vastness of the country over which operations had to 
be carried out, the length of time to which they have extended, 
and, consequently, the great numbers of events going on in different 
places simultaneously which have to be described.” In order to. 
emphasize “the magnitude of the task which Her Majesty’s 
Imperial troops have been called upon to perform,” Lord Roberts 
proceeds to tabulate the length of the various lines of com- 
munication which have to be carefully guarded, and he institutes a 
striking comparison between the area of the South African theatre. 
of war, “from one end of which to the other troops have had to 
be frequently moved,” and the chief countries of Europe. The 
following territories are comprised in the theatre of war :— 


Square Miles. 


Cape Colony ... wil it - -.. 277,151 
Orange River Colony a wil .. 48,326 
Transvaal... wis is sind ... 118,640 
Natal... ih slaty” | wae ian .. 18,913 

Total ... 458,030 
Rhodesia _..... pes a AS ... 750,060 
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Here are some to the distances which our troops have travelled by 
land :— 


Miles. 
Cape Town to Pretoria sake dew ... 1,040 
Pretoria to Komati Poort... bai a. 200 
Cape Town to Kimberley __... sa we 647 
Kimberley to Mafeking oe wm = 
Mafeking to Pretoria ... was on << 
Mafeking to Beira __... sine he w= 1,135 
Durban to Pretoria... oe ik oo Bail 


Thus it will be seen that after a sea voyage of over 6,000 miles, the 
British Army in South Africa had to be distributed over a country 
greater than France (204,146 square miles) and Germany (211,168 
square miles) put together, while, as Lord Roberts poin s out, if 
we include that part of Rhodesia embraced in the military 
operations, the South African campaign covers a larger area than 
France, Germany, and the Austro-Hungarian Empire (261,649 
sq'1are iniles) combined. And over these great distances we are 
dependent “on single lines of railway for the food supply, guns, 
ammunition, horses, transport animals, and hospital equipment; in 
fact, all the requirements of an army in the field, and along these 
lines bridges and culverts had been destroyed in many places, and 
rails were being constantly torn up.” 


In his Farewell Order to the Army the Commander-in-Chief 
declared: “ The service which the South African Force has fer- 
formed, is, I venture to think unique in the annals of war, 
inismuch as it has been absolutely incessant for a whole year—in 
some cases more than a year. There has been no rest, no days 
off to recruit, no going into winter quarters as in other campaigns 
which have extended over a long period.” In his despatch he 
cites several remarkable instances of the arduousness of the 
present campaign: e.g, Lord Methuen’s column marched 1,036 
iniles between 14th May and 2nd September, on one occasion 
covering 125 miles in 115 hours, while General Broadwood's 
Cavalry Brigade marched 1,201 miles between 29th April and 
28th August. The City Imperial Volunteers marched on 75 days, 
between 16th April and 23rd August, covering a total distance of 
1,018 miles in average marches of 134 miles. At the commence- 
ment of the war the Brigade of Guards formed part of Lord 
Methuen’s force sent to relieve Kimberley. In February it joined in 
the advance on Bloemfontein and Pretoria. By September it had 
reached Komati Poort, while November found it guarding the drifts 
over the Orange River “close to where it was a year previously, 
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having meanwhile marched from the most western part of the 
Orange River Colony to the most eastern part of the Transvaal.” 
Take, again, the record of such corps as the Imperial Light Horse, 
the Border Regiment, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the Connaught 
Rangers, and the Brigade Division of Artillery attached to General 
Hart’s command. After participating in all Sir Redvers Buller’s 
battles in the Tugela and the Relief of Ladysmith, they were 
brought round by sea and rail to Kimberley to aid in the Relief of 
Mafexing. ‘They have since overrun the greater part of the Trans- 
vaal, and part of them (the Connaught Rangers) recently defended 
the Orange River against the Boer incursion into Cape Colony. 
Lord Roberts concludes his closing despatch with a tribute to his 
force, every word of which is heartily deserved: “These instances, 
out of many which might be brought forward, show how severely 
the troops have been taxed, and how admirably they have responded 
to the call made upon them. Nor has their discipline or their con- 
duct when engaged with the enemy been less praiseworthy than 
their feats of marching. The army in South Africa has included 
many branches of Her Majesty’s Service: the contingent furnished 
by the Royal Navy, the Regular Forces, with the Volunteer com- 
panies of the infantry battalions, the Militia, the Imperial Yeomanry, 
the City of London Imperial Volunteers, and the Colonial corps 
raised in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, South Africa, 
India, and Ceylon. No finer force than that which I have had the 
honour and privilege to command has ever taken the field under 
the British flag,and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity to record 
my acknowledgments to Her Majesty’s soldiers of all ranks, whether 
drawn from the United Kingdom or from the great Colonies and 
dependencies of the Empire, whose exertions and fighting qualities 
have enabled me to bring this long and arduous campaign to what 
I hope will, ere long, prove a successful conclusion.” To this des- 
patch is appended a statement of the strength of the troops engaged 
at the occupation of Blosmfontein and Pretoria respectively, and 
also of those engaged in the final advance towards Komati Poort, 
which Lord Roberts thinks may prove “useful and interesting,” as 
it has not been published hitherto. 


Apart from officers and men belonging to the Royal Artillery, 
Engineers, Naval Brigade, and Departmental corps, who are 
omitted from the various returns, the British force which entered 
Bloemfontein on 13th March, 1900, comprised 947 officers, 26,679 
non-commissioned officers and men, 7,609 horses (the latter figures 
giving approximately the number of mounted men), and 152 guns. 
The force entering Pretoria on 5th June, 1900, consisted of 1,075 
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officers, 23,675 non-commissioned officers and men, 6,155 horses, 
and 191 guns. The final advance towards Komati Poort at the end 
of August was made by four columns, commanded by General 
Buller, General French, General Pole-Carew, and General Ian 
Hamilton respectively, their total strength being, 691 officers, 
21,150 non-commissioned officers and men, 4,470 horses, and 131 
guns. We are also given a table of the other Brit‘sh forces in the 
field at the time of our occupation of Pretoria, which is no less in- 
teresting :— 
Non-com. 


Officers. Officers Horses. Guns. 
«& Men. 


General Hunter (Lichtenburg district) 261 7,268 1,603 44 
General Baden-Powell (Mafeking- 


Rustenburg)... sie — ... 50 1,200 1,200 15 
Lord Methuen (Paardekraal)... ... 241 7,148 1,600 31 
General Colville (Heilbron) ... .. 96.3510 177 12 
General Clements (Senekal) ... wo ae CSI0 66 10 
Generals Rundle and Brabant (Ham- 

monia, Ficksburg, &c.) oe ... 269 6,435 1,763 35 


A summary of these scattered forces shows 965 officers, 28,171 
non-commissioned officers and men, 6,409 horses, and 147 
guns. To these must be added the communication troops 
protecting the various railways and defending various places 
in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony at that date 
(5th June), which consisted of 759 officers, 24394 non- 
commissioned officers and men, 3,719 horses, and 100 guns. 
From the foregoing figures we realize that Lord Roberts had 
in four months from the opening of his campaign on the 
Modder River led an army into the enemy’s countries containing 
2,799 officers, 76,240 non-commissioned officers and men, 16,283 
horses, and 438 guns ofall kinds. This, in itself, was a sufficiently 
remarkable feat, but the achievement is rendered all the more 
remarkable when we realize the fact that to meet and de- 
feat the 30,000 mounted Boers, if not more, who were at that 
time in the field, who, between them, had at the very least 50,000 
horses, the British Commander-in-Chief had only 19,359 nomi- 
nally mounted men of whom over 3,000 were without horses. 
We fancy this array of facts will be entirely new to our readers, and 
it puts a very different complexion on the operations in South 
Africa, The British Government and War Office, as so often in our 
history, literally courted disaster by sending an unmounted army to 
fight the finest mounted infantry in the world in their own country. 
That we were spared the disasters we habitually invite by entrust- 
ing our destinies to politicians who mistake rhetoric for states- 
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manship is due to the genius of Lord Roberts and the devotion of 
his troops. 


THE SITUATION IN JANUARY, 1900. 


Having briefly noted the military situation towards the end of Lord 
Roberts’ campaign, and having obtained a glimmering of the difficul- 
ties besetting the Commander-in-Chief even after he had got his 
greatarmy fairly in hand, let us glance at the chaos which confronted 
him when he first landed in Cape Town on January 10th, 1900. It 
is simply and lucidly set forth in the despatch he wrote to the 
Secretary of State for War on February 6th, when he had been a 
month in South Africa, and was about to commence “the opera- 
tions which I propose to carry out for the relief of Kimberley and 
in the Orange Free State,” prior to which he deemed it desirable 
to “ submit for the information of Her Majesty’s Government a con- 
cise account of the state of affairs in this country, as I found them 
on my arrival on the 10th January.” ‘The force which had been 
despatched from England between the 20th October and the early 
part of January had been scattered :— 


‘*The Army Corps organization had been broken up, and even the formation of 
the Divisions and Brigades materially differed from what had been originally 
contemplated. On assuming the chief command, the first step which Sir Redvers 
Buller undertook was to despatch Lord Methuen with the Brigade of Guards, the 
3rd, or Highland Brigade, and a third Brigade, improvised from three and a half 
battalions on the lines of communication which were immediately available, for 
the relief of Kimberley. As your lordship is aware, this force succeeded in 
crossing the Modder River ; but the subsequent attack on the Boer position at 
Magersfontein having been repulsed, Lord Methuen fell back on the river, where 
he has formed an entrenchment facing that thrown up by the enemy.” 


The original intention had been that, simultaneously with Lord 
Methuen’s advance, General Clery, with the Second Division, 
should move along the midland railway from Port Elizabeth via 
Naauwpoort or Colésberg, while General Gatacre should operate 
from East London, vid Stormberg and Burghersdorp. But this 
plan of working along the northern frontier of Cape Colony had 
been abandoned owing to the developments in Natal. In the 
middle of November (1899) General Clery was sent to Durban 
with three Brigades, being shortly followed by Sir Redvers Buller 
and, subsequently, by a fourth Brigade. With these reinforcements 
added to the considerable force already in Natal, General Buller 
endeavoured to effect the passage of the Tugela River near Colenso 
on December 15th, and on the failure of this enterprise had with- 
drawn his troops to Chieveley. Meanwhile, the Fifth Division had 
reached Cape Town, but after the Battle of Colenso Sir Redvers 
Buller ordered its commanier, Sir Charles Warren, to repair with 
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one and a half Biizades to Natal. Thus a deadlock existed when 
Lord Roberts arrived :— 


**On arrival here on the 10th January I found the state of affairs to be as 
follows :—Cn the west of the Cape Colony, Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen was 
occupying the position already described. Lieutenant-General French, with three 
cavalry regiments and one and a half bettalions of infantry, was holding the line 
from Naauwpoort to Rensburg. Lieutenant-General Sir W. F. Gatacre, who had 
two batteries of artillery and four and a half battalions under his orders, having 
b:en defeated in his attack on Stormberg, was occupying Sterkstroom and the 
country inits vicinity. In Natal, Sir Redvers Buller, having found himself unable 
to advance by the direct route to the relief of Ladysmith, had fallen back on 
Chieveley to await reinforcement by the Fifth Division under Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Warren.” 


Owing to the distance of his Headquarters from Natal and to the 
fact that Sir Redvers Buller had already arranged to make a second 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, Lord Roberts “thought it best to 
leave him a perfectly free hand, and not to interfere with bis 
operations.” In the Cape Colony itself the situation was sufficiently 
serious. The withdrawal of a large number of troops had en- 
couraged the disloyal to mani‘est their disaffection, and there 
was natures] anxiety as to the preservation of peace. After 
consulting Sir Alfred Milner, Lord Roberts decided that it 
would be best to remain on the defensive until he was ready to 
advance into the Orange Free State. Writing, we should remember, 
before he commenced his forwar1 movement, and therefore showing 
his prescience before the event, the Commander-in-Chief hazarded 
the opinion:—“I hoped that the effect of such an advance, if 
adequately supported, wou'd b3 to relieve the hostile pressure at 
Ladysmith and th3 Tugela, and also between the Modder River 
and Kimberley.” In pursuance of this policy Lord Methuen and 
General Gatacre received orders to remain strictly on the defensive, 
while General French was directed to keep the enemy from moving 
south of Colesberg. A subject which “from the first” attracted 
the writer’s “ special attention” was “ the development and organi- 
zation of the Colonial forces, of which I was inclined to think that 
sufficient use had not been made.” Colonel Brabant was therefore 
deputed to raise a mounted corps whose headquarters would be 
temporarily at Dordrecht, while other corps were to be raised by 
influential gentlemen in the Colony, who would receive every 
encouragement and assistance. While Lord Roberts had decided 
to subordinate everything to the preparation of aa offensive 
campaign, he recognized that his plan was not unattended with 
difficulties. The Boers held the two main roads giving access from 
Cape Colony to the Free State, and would certainly blow uf the 
bridges should they be forced to retire to the north bank of tke 
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Orange River, and, even if either of these routes could be utilized, 
“the movement of an army solely by means of a line of railway is 
most tedious, if not practically impossible ” :— 


‘*The advantage is all on the side of the eneny, who can destroy the line and 
occupy defensible positions when and where they please. In a hilly, enclosed 
country, or where any large river has to be crossed, they can block the line alto- 
gether, as was proved in the case of Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen on the 
Modder River, of Lieutenant-General French on the Orange River, and of General 
Sir Redvers Buller on the Tugela. 


A railway is of the greatest assistance, it is inde2d essential to an army for the 
conveyance of stores and supplies from the base, and it is a most valuable adjunct 
if it runs in the direction of the objective, but, even then, a certain proportion of 
the troops must be equipped with wheel or pack transport to enable supplies to be 
collected, and to render the force sufficiently mobile to deal with many tactical 


difficulties which have to be surmounted owing to the greatly increased range and 
power of modern projectiles.” 


Lord Roberts was thus brought face to face with the great 
transport question to which, apparently, none of our military or 
civil luminaries had condescended to give any attention until he 
and Lord Kitchener appeared on the scenes. It is, indeed, credibly 
asserted that our great, wise, and eminent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, threatened to resign when 
Lord Lansdowne, who was supposed to represent the Army in the 
Cabinet, timidly and tentatively proposed an expenditure upon 
providing transport as late as July, 1899, so the matter was “not 
pressed.” Lord Roberts tells us what has hitherto been officially, 
but mendaciously, denied, that “No organized Transport Corps 
existed when I arrived in South Africa,” and yet the unfortunate 
British taxpayer was at that time paying princely salaries to a 
whole galaxy of highly-placed personages to provide such necessi- 
ties of an “inevitable” war. The despatch describes the defects 
in detail :—* Some thousands of mules have been collected and a 
number of ox and mule waggons had been purchased, but what is 
known as the regimental system had been adopted, which con- 
sists in providing each unit with sufficient transport for its 
ammunition, baggage, and two or three days’ supplies.” This 
system “may answer well enough for peace manceuvres, where the 
troops march short distances daily for a week or ten days, and 
where depéts are established in advance from which the regi- 
mental supplies can be replenished. But this system is quite 
unsuitable for extensive operations in a district where no food 
and scarcely any forage can be procured, where advance depdts 
cannot be formed, and where all the necessaries required by an 
army in the field have to be carried for a considerable distance. 
It is, moreover, a very extravagant system, for during a campaign 
every corps is not required to be continually on the move. A 
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certain number have to garrison important points and guard lines 
of communication, and for these transport is not needed. On the 
regimental system, the transport attached to such corps would 
remain with them, and would therefore not be available for general 
purposes, or, in the event of its being taken away from them, no 
one would be specially responsible for its supervision.” Lord 
Roberts adds that “ Lord Kitchener’s experience in this important 
matter coincided with my own, and we decided that the first thing 
to be done was to form a properly organized Transport Depart- 
ment.” In passing we may note that one of the most agreeable 
features of the despatches are Lord Roberts’ references to the great 
soldier now commanding in South Africa. Malicious intriguers 
(who have circulated stories in the Press and elsewhere of “strained 
relations” between the Commander-in-Chief and his Chief of the 
Staff who have worked so admirably together) at last obtain their 
quietus. We read on page 26 of the despatches (written on 
March 31st, 1900) :— 


‘*¢ Major-General H. H. Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., 
has filled the important post of Chief of the Staff, and I am greatly indebted to 
him for his counsel and cordial support on all occasions. I consider he has 
rendered invaluable service to the State in his onerous and responsible position.” 


While Lord Roberts was completing his preparations came the 
news of the disastrous episode at Spion Kop and of the subsequent 
retreat of Sir Redvers Buller’s force, which did not lighten the luad 
of the Commander-in-Chief. But the second failure to relieve 
Ladysmith made his own advance more imperative than ever :— 


‘With this object I am collecting as large a force as possible to the north of 
the Urange River Railway Station, with the view of joining the troops under 
Lord Methuen’s command, and proceeding, in the first instance, to relieve Kim- 
berley. The column, including cavalry and mounted infantry, will number 
35,000 men, with about 100 guns. On the relief of Kimberley being accomplished 
I propose to leave a moderate garrison at that place, and with the remainder of 
the force to move eastward for the purpose of threatening Bloemfontein and 
seizing some point on the railway between that place and Springfontein. This 
operation will, I trust, cause the Boers to reduce the force which they have con- 
centrated round Ladysmith, and enable our garrison there to be relieved before 
the end of February.” 


Lord Roberts had previously refrained from asking for reinforce- 
ments, “but in view of the possibility that the third attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith may fail (as it did), the deadlock in Natal which 
will follow, and its probable effect on the South African popula- 
tion, I have reluctantly arrived at the conclusion that more troops 
are needed for the active prosecution of the war.” Apparently the 
people in Pall Mall—som2 of whom would have been rather glad 
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to see Lord Roberts fail—demurred to this demand, for after 
stating that “on 28th January I applied for another Infantry 
Division and Cavalry Brigade from home,” the Commander-in- 
Chief notes that “ the despatch of the Infantry Division has, I am 
informed, been suspended for the present.” This obstruction is, 
perhaps, responsible for the concluding paragraph of this 
despatch :— 


‘*Tt might appear at first sight that the force in this country is equal to the 
military requirements of the situation, but the difficulties of carrying on war in 
South Africa do not appear to be sufficiently appreciated by the British public 
(Government ?). In an‘enemy’s country, we should know exactly how we stood ; 
but out here, we have not only to defeat the enemy on the northern frontier, but 
to maintain law and order within the Colonial limits, Ostensibly, the Dependency 
is loyal, and, no doubt, a large number of its inhabitants are sincerely attached 
to the British rule and strongly opposed to Boer domination. On the other hand, 
a considerable section would prefer a Republican form of Government, and, in- 
fluenced by ties of blood and association, side with the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal, Even the public service at the Cape is not free from men whose 
sympathies with the enemy may lead them to divulge secrets and give valuable 
assistance to the Boer leaders in other ways.” 


LORD ROBERTS’ ADVANCE. 


In his second: despatch, written from Jacobsdaal, in the Orange 
Free State, on February 16th, after his advance had begun, Lord 
Roberts briefly reviewed the movements of the preceding week. 
Before leaving Cape Town he had received a memorandum on the 
military and political situation from Sir Alfred Milner, emphasizing 
—not unnaturally—the perils of a general Dutch rising should Cape 
Colony be “ denuded of troops for the purpose of carrying on offen- 
sive operations in the Orange Free State.” Lord Roberts replied 
that “the military requirements demanded an early advance into 
the enemy’s country ; that such advance, if successful, would lessen 
the hostile pressure both on the northern frontier of the Colony 
and in Natal; that the relief of Kimberley had to be effected be- 
fore the end of February,* and would set free most of the troops 
encamped on the Modder River,” while the arrival of considerable 
reinforcements from home would enable the weak points along 
the frontier to be strengthened. But Lord Roberts frankly ad- 
mitted that “a certain amount of risk had to be run, but protracted 
inaction seemed to me to involve more serious dangers than the 
bolder course I had decided to adopt.” A weaker man than the 
Commander-in-Chief would have been seriously discouraged and 
hampered by the unfortunate developments occurring in Natal, and 


* In a footnote to the despatch Lord Roberts says : ‘‘ I had enquired by helio- 
graph, and been informed by Lieutenant-Colonel Kekewich that Kimberley couid 
not hold out longer than the end of February. 
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particularly by the moral collapse of Sir R2dvers Buller. Within 
a few days of his terrible fiasco at Spion Kop the latter informed 
Lord Roberts that “ he had discovered a new drift to the east of 
Spion Kop, and that ia view of the objections to further delay in 
relieving Ladysmith, he proposed to make a fresh attempt by that 
route as soon as a battery of Horse Artillery had reached him from 
India, without waiting to sea what effect my(Lord Roberts’)intended 
operations in the Orange Free State might produce on the force 
opposed to him.” Just as he was leaving Cape Town (February 6th) 
for the Modder Lord Roberts received a telegram from Sir Redvers 
Buller actually suggesting the abandonment of Ladysmith, though 
he evidently wished to throw upon the Commander-in-Chief the 
onus and odium of the decision :—“ On the 6th February I received 
a telegram from Sir Redvers Buller reporting that he had pierced 
the enemy’s Jine, and could ho!d the hill which divided their 
position, but that to drive back the enemy on either flank, and 
thus give his own Artillery access to the Ladysmith plain, ten 
miles from Sir George White’s position, would cost him from 2,000 
to 3,000 men, and success was doubtful. General Buller enquired 
if I thought that the chance of relieving Ladysmith was worth such 
a risk.” The “great little man,” as he is affectionately termed, at 
once replied :—“ On the same day I replied that Ladysmith must 
be relieved, even at the cost anticipated. I urged Sir Redvers 
Baller to persevere, and desired him to point out to his troops that 
the honour of the Empire was in their hands, and to assure them 
that I had no doubt whatever of their being successful.” On the 
9:h February Gen2ral Buller cheerfully reported (after another 
fiasco at Vaal Kranz) that he was not strong enough to relieve 
Ladysmith without reinforcements, and that he regarded his 
operations as impracticable. As Sir Charles Warren concurred 
with General Buller, Lord Roberts informed the latter that he had 
no wish “ to interfere with h’‘s dispositions,” but that “my original 
instructions must hold good.” | 


Apart from considerations of space, we need not attempt to 
epitomise Lord Roberts’ description of his famous march upon 
Bloemfontein, interesting though it be, as its main features are 
fairly familiar. In passing we may note that no adequate account 
is given of the loss of a great British convoy at Watervall Drift, 
which, besides being one of the worst blunders of the campaign, 
had cruel consequences in the hardships it inflicted on the Army. 
Lord Roberts reached Paardeberg on the morning of February 19th 
to find that although Cronje had been cornered he had been 
granted an armistice on the pretext that he desired to bury his 
dead. This was at once very properly revoked and the bombard- 
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ment resumed. No blame is expressed for “ Lord Kitchener's 
Battle of Paardeberg,” of which we have heard so much and which, 
whether Lord Kitchener’sornot, will be finally pronounced anecessary 
action, as it gave us command of the Boer laager; but Lord Roberts 
decided against a second assault on the laager, “ the capture of which 
by a coup de main would have entailed a further loss of life, which 
did not appear to me to be warranted by the military exigencies of 
the situation.” Lord Roberts describes the events leading up to 
Majuba Day (February 27th), when “at 3 a.m. the Royal Canadian 
Regiment and No. 7 Company Royal Eagineers, commanded 
respectively by Cvlonel Otter and Colonel Kincaid, supported 
by-the Ist Battalion of Gordon Highlanders, “advanced under a 
heavy fire to within eighty yards of the enemy’s defences, and 
succeeded in entrenching themselves with the loss of two officers 
wounded, seven men killed ani twenty-seven wounded. A gallant 
deed, creditable to all who took part init.” It was the final coup de 
grace, for at 6 a.m. the British Commander-in-Chief received a 
letter from General Cronje of which the following is a translation. 
We reproduce this interesting document, now published for the 


first time :— 
‘* Headquarter Laager, 
‘* Modder River, 


‘* 27th February, 1900. 
** HONOURED SIR,— 


‘* Herewith I have the honour to inform you that the Council of War which 
was held here last evening resolved to surrender unconditionally with the forces 
here, being compelled to do so under existing circumstances. They therefore 
throw themselves on the clemency of Her Britannic Majesty. 

“ Asa sign of surrender a white flag will be hoisted from 6 a.m, to-day. The 
Council of War requests that you will give immediate orders for all further 
hostilities to be stopped, in order that more loss of life may be prevented. 

‘© T have the Honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most okedient Servant, 
* (Signed) P, A. CRONJE, 


** General.” 
‘<¢To FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS.” 


GENERAL HUNTER AS A CRITIC. 


Not the least instructive and by far the most piquant document 
‘in the two Blue Books is General Hunter's account of the operations 
he conducted on the Basuto border during the month of July last 
year, which resulted in the capture of a-great Boer force under 
Commandant General Prinsloo. There is very little agreement in 
the British Army as to the ability of our Generals, but by common 
consent General Hunter is pronounced one of the ablest we possess. 
He is certainly as modest as he is able, as he has shown by the 
manner of his home-coming, which sets a praiseworthy example. 
After narrating the series of well planned and skilfully executed 
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manceuvres by which he cornered and captured the Boer General 
and over 4,000 fighting men, General Hunter adds :— 


“ Although the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has kindly expressed 
lis satisfaction at the final result gained by Hunter’s force, which it truthfully 
deserves and highly appreciates, I, as its commander, am sensible that in two 
points I Lave failed to carry out my orders ; in that, firstly, General C. De Wet, 
accompanied by Mr, Steyn, formerly President of the Orange Free State, and a 
force of men and guns, escaped on 15th July from Brandwater Basin; and secondly, 
General Olivier from outside Golden Gate on 30th July, with a force of men and 
guns, escaped towards Vrede. As regards this second case I regard it as a dis- 
honourable breach of faith on the part of General Olivier, for which I hold 
General Olivier personally responsible. He admitted that he knew that Com- 
mandant-General Prinsloo had included him in the unconditional surrender.” 


In palliation of what he terms this “failure” General Hunter 
refers to his difficulties :-—“ Our maps are worse than useless ; they 
are a positive danger and delusion. The constant cutting of our 
telegraph wires upset communication with my distant Generals. 
The feeding a large force away from the railway, and protecting 
convoys to and fro constituted an ever present anxiety, and depleted 
the fighting strength of the investing troops. Cloudy weather and 
grass fires limited the use of heliographs. These were my difficulties. 
I do not claim that they furnish a sufficient excuse for the failure 
to block the whole hostile force inside the Wittebergen.” General 
Hunter adds :— 


‘* As I have enlarged on my difficulties I also gratefully acknowledge that 
to meet them the Commander-in-Chief gave me command of as fine a fighting 
force as ever stood to arms. I had a good Staff and was backed up throughout by 
all ranks of the force. In spite of hardships there was no crime, no grumbling. 
Officers and men are stouthearted, cheerful, and full of fight. I have only one 
fault to find and that is the callous indifference of many officers and men to the 
danger of grass fires, and the necessity of at once putting them out.” 


General Hunter utilizes his opportunity to “submit a few 
remarks as regards the tactical employment of the various arms 


under me and some general observations on Boer warfare.” In _ 


discussing the employment of cavalry he notes that when “ going 
across the open rolling downs both sides of the Vaal,” the cavalry 
under General Broadwood “were properly employed to scout and 
guard my column,” but “at Bethlehem and towards the theatre 
of subsequent operations the topography changes and is unsuited 
to the action of cavalry.” General Hunter therefore detached part 
of it to Heilbron. Finally he had to part with all his cavalry, 
which went in pursuit of De Wet. With reference to the Yeomanry, 
this enlightened and capable commander observes: —“The Yeomanry 
are daily gaining experience in actual warfare, which is all they ask 


for and all they require to make them rank with the best. This ° 
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they now do.” We cannot curtail the rest of General Hunter’s 
criticisms, which we hope will not be lost on Fall Mall :— 


“ Rimington’s Guides, Major Rimington commanding.— Major Rimington has 
gathered a body of men whose virtues are like his own. They can ride, see, fight, 
and shoot straight. They are in the forefront when there is danger. They have 
never disappointed me, let alone failed me. 

* Lovat’s Scouts, Major Hon. A. D. Murray, Cameron Highlanders, command- 
ing, Captain Lord Lovat second in command —I paused at Bethlehem from 9th July 
to 22nd July, to regulate the supply question and gain news. The mountain 
range in my front acted as a screen, behind which I could not penetrate, and it 
concealed forces whose numbers and whereabouts were a mystery. It possessed 
ins and out, paths, and shepherd tracks, even occasional cart roads ; none marked 
on maps but known to local experts who were dumb so far as I was concerned. 
To get news Lovat’s Scouts were used. The idea was General MacDonald’s, 
instigated by Lord Lovat. In ones, twos, and threes, these men crept, climbed, and 
spied ; were absent for days at a time, but always came safely back with the 
truth discovered. Major Hon. A. D. Murray who commands them, Captain 
Lord Lovat who raised them, each officer and man in the corps is a specialist and 
picked man. As scouts, spies, guides, on foot or pony, as individual marksmen 
or as a collective body in the fighting line, they are a splendid band of Scotchmen, 
which is the highest compliment I can pay them, 

‘* Artillery.—Our gunners are not at fault, but our guns. 

‘* Boers seldom offer a target within the limited range of British Field Artillery. 
When they do the accuracy of our fire leaves nothing to be desired as a rule. 

**The quality of the 5-inch guns are well known. 

‘*General Paget speaks in high praise of the range and shooting of the City 
Imperial Volunteers’ 12}-prs. 

‘‘ Infantry.—Everybody knows how Napoleon appraised British Infantry. 
Since then they have not changed except to improve. 

“Generals, Regimental Officers, and men have learnt how to minimize losses 
against magazine rifles and smokeless powder in defensive positions ; now they 
threaten flanks and tuin positions.” 


Sir Archibald Hunter’s comments on the Boers are no less 
instructive, and his great experience—for the reader will remember 
that he went through the siege of Ladysmith as Chief of the 
Staff to Sir George White—must surely be held to settle 
the controversy as to whether the Boers shoot as well as the 
British :—“ General remarks.—Boer artillery fire is accurate in 
aim but contemptible in effect. Some Boers are crack shots; man 
for man their shooting is not so good as ours. Their mobility is 
the main point where they excel us. By reason of superior 
mobility they can hold on till turned, when instead of being beaten 
they take up a fresh position or reinforce their flank, and so 
convert our flank attack into a frontal one with all its drawbacks 
to us. Their local knowledge and power of getting over the 
country, their being masters of three languages in use here to our 
one, their sources of news frem all men and women, their not 
wearing uniform and so posing one moment as a peaceful farm 
dweller and the next proving an active enemy, their secret supplies 
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of arms, ammunition, and food, their hardihood and physical 
training, their expert and universal skill with horses and transport, 
with every resource of the country in their favour and denied to 
us; these are some of the advantages to the Boers in this warfare.” 


We hope to be able to return next month to these intensely 
interesting despatches, and meanwhile hazard the suggestion that 
one of our leading experts, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, or Captain Cairnes, should be encouraged to issue them, 
with comments, in a handy form for the benefit of the layman. 
Whether De Wet is cornered or not, which is the burning question 
of the moment, nothing can detract from the permanent interest 
of Lord Roberts’ own History of the War. 
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